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AMERICAN 


Steel works for EVERYONE 


IRON AND STEEL 


INSTITUTE 


350 FIFTH 


So Says Charles Cochran, stee! worker 
in Ohio. And he is absolutely right. 
For in 1948, a year of high production, 

steel’s “Safety First” record was less 
than six accidents for each million 

man hours of work. That safety 

record is twice as good as the average for 


all other industries combined. 


Continuous plant-wide programs for 
safety training and education aided 

by better, safer equipment make steel 
working safe. In fact, the whole “Safety 
First” movement originated in the 


steel industry many years ago. 


Steel men take pride in their skill and 
they are proud, too, of their 

safety record. They express this 

in greater production of quality steel 
... and all Americans benefit. 


AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N.Y. 


SS 


*Prepared in cooperation with specialists of American Museum of Natural History, N.Y. 














Thegiganticsize and high, 
dome-like shell of this 
friendly fellow mark him 
as a GALAPAGOS TORTOISE—a 
A leather-like back with heavy, lengthwise favorite zoo pet. 
ridges proclaims this thousand-pound sea dweller 
to be a TRUNK TURTLE. 


mark the differences SS" 


in the turtle family C6 


A shell with hinged lids that can be we TRAD E . M AR 4 


tightly closed up distinguishes the ACP. 


BOX TURTLE, which is popular as a pet. “ v7 ETHYI 
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A long fleshy tail with alligator-like 
crests marks this unpleasant crea- 
ture as a SNAPPING TURTLE. 


difference in gasoline Concentric ridges in diamond pat- 


tern mark the DIAMOND-BACK TERRAPIN. 


J ENJOY THE DIFFERENCE! , 


Fill your tank with gasoline from 
an ‘“‘Ethyl’’ pump and feel the dif- 
ference yourself. Because “‘Ethyl” 
gasoline averages five full octane 
numbers higher than regular gaso- 
line, it will bring out the full 
power and performance of your : 
car. And because it has, on the ra slo eng ee ete 
average, a higher volatility, it will Handle with care—he’s snappish. 
give faster starting and warm-up. 
When you see the familiar yel- 
low-and-black ‘“‘Ethyl’? emblem 
on a pump, you know you are- 
getting the best gasoline your 
service station offers—gasoline 
improved with “Ethyl” antiknock 
fluid, the famous ingredient that 
steps up power and performance. 
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TALKING IT OVER 


Fifty-six years ago this month, 
PATHFINDER was founded by an enter- 
prising young man named George 
Mitchell, son of a United States Sena- 
tor. He had little money, but he was 
amply endowed with energy, foresight 
and the burning conviction that Amer- 
ica needed a magazine that would re- 
port and interpret the significance of 
the news as it happened. He selected 
Washington as the magazine’s head- 
quarters because “the Capital City is 
the only place from which a truly 
national and independent news review 
can be issued.” 

George Mitchell died Jan. 2. He 
would have been 84 years old on Mar. 
16. He retired from business in 1936, 
but lived to see the magazine he started 
in 1894 become the second largest news 
magazine in America, with a circulation 
of 1,200,000. 


ee ee 


The birth of PATHFINDER sprang 
from a trip around the world that the 
25-year-old Mitchell and a companion 
took in 1891. They went through Brit- 
ain, over the Alps, down the Danube, 
along the coast of Greece, through Pal- 
estine to the Far East. Altogether, they 
traveled some 35,000 miles, one fifth of 
it by bicycle. 

Young Mitchell took with him one 
of the first Eastman cameras made, and 
returned with hundreds of pictures and 
stories. Popular magazines rejected his 
articles and pictures. “They told me,” 
he said, “that the reading public was 
not interested in facts, but only in fic- 
tion. This led me to the conclusion that 
if there was no periodical in existence 
dealing with facts rather than fiction, it 
was time there was one.” 


, ho ae 


The first issue of PATHFINDER— 
Jan. 6, 1894—had only eight pages. The 
contents included national and _ inter- 
national affairs, industrial, financial and 
scientific news and “echoes” from the 
world of art, music and drama. Mitchell 
printed 50,000 copies of the first issue, 
but after the first few months this was 
cut to 1,500 in an effort to make the 
magazine self-supporting. 

At the end of the first year, the 
magazine had grown to 12 pages, but 
circulation rose slowly. “It took five 
years,” Mitchell said, “to get 12,000, 
five more years to get 20,000, and 18 
years to reach 45,000, when we expected 
50,000 the first year.” 

But these setbacks did not discour- 


A Man Who Started Something 


age him. For the first eight years, he 
paid himself only $15 weekly, and $20 
after that. He frequently worked 14 
hours a day. But, he said, “Every copy 
of PATHFINDER that goes out is good 
seed. If we were not sure that the work 
we are doing is good work—work which 
benefits mankind—we would quit. We 
appreciate the confidence and support 
of our readers—it is our rod and staff. 
We plan to show our appreciation by a 
renewed determination to give a paper 


Pathfinder 


George Mitchell. He saw a need. 


which is all meat and which has no 
equal at any price.” 

In the light of today’s events, some 
excerpts from the first issue of PATH- 
FINDER are highly interesting. Its edi- 
torial said, “Upon the surface the na- 
tions of Europe are feverish with unrest 
and affright. Theoretically, Europe is in 
a state of siege, and no nation, save 
Switzerland, can be considered exempt. 
Yet a state of siege is not war, nor is 
it necessarily a precursor of war.” 

A news item in the same issue noted 
that an income tax of 2% on all incomes 
over $4,000 had been adopted by a close 
majority of the Democrats of the House 
Committee of Ways and Means as the 
revenue feature of the forthcoming Wil- 
son bill. 








By Graham Patterson 





The third issue of PATHFINDER— 
dated January 20, 1894—contained a 
full column by William Jennings Bryan 
on “The Proposed Income Tax.” 

George Mitchell was a most unusu- 
al man, gifted with a variety of talents 
as well as a huge storehouse of energy. 
He wrote by hand the entire contents of 
the first issue. For years he edited all 
the copy, working long hours with hard- 
ly a pause for lunch. Sometimes it was 
necessary to remind him when the day 
was done. Sometimes he would be 
found on the floor mending the big 
printing press when it was not working 
properly. 


* %& 


Mitchell was many men in one. He 
was an artist as well as writer, and for 
12 years did most of the art work that 
appeared in the magazine. He was also 
an amateur magician of no mean ability. 
He not only played the violin but made 
one. He built his own home and other 
houses with his own hands. He was an 
excellent cabinetmaker and wood-car- 
ver. Those who knew him wondered 
how he could do so much. The answer 
seemed to be in his power of intense 
concentration. 

The editorial platform of Patn- 
FINDER was the same then as now. The 
masthead bore this statement by Mitch- 
ell: 

“The aim of this paper is to give 
busy, earnest people a digest of all the 
really important developments in world 
progress in condensed, clean and order- 
ly, yet sprightly and entertaining form. 
We carefully exclude private opinions 
from the news pages, stating simply the 
facts as they are found. The editorial 
comment is written more from the per- 
sonal point of view, but with malice 
toward none and charity for all—never 
with the idea of forcing conclusions on 
our friends, but rather of stimulating 
thought and discussion on living topics. 
We have no interest but yours.” 


* * * 


We pay humble homage to the 
memory of George Mitchell by express- 
ing, in his words, our “renewed deter- 
mination to give a paper which is all 
meat” and to repeat his pledge, “We 
have no interest but yours.” 


ic hicalelliines: 
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Between 
Ourselves 





Psychiatric Verse: We wish to 
compliment and to thank you for your 
highly entertaining treatment of Merrill 
Moore and the Clinical Sonnets in the 
story “Psychopoetry” (Health, Dec. 14). 
I am especially indebted to you for the 
term “psychopoetry” which we propose to 
use in future promotion. 

Jacos STEINBERG, editor, Twayne 

Publishers, Inc., New York. 


Royal Appreciation: Before leav- 
ing the hospitable shores of the U.S., 
where he has had-such a friendly wel- 
come, the Shah commanded me to convey 
to you His Majesty’s high appreciation of 
your article (World, Nov. 30) about my 
Sovereign and his country. It was ably 
written and presented our case very fair- 
ly. Too little is known about Iran, and 
informative, unprejudiced articles such 
as yours, reaching a wide section of the 
American public, are to be welcomed. 

Hussein ALA, Ambassador of Iran, 

Washington, D. C. 


Comic Strips. and Cancer: The 
subject matter of your story “Cancer 
Quacks” (Health, Dec. 14) has had con- 
siderable interest and your article is most 
timely, inasmuch as quackery in the can- 
cer field appears to be on the upswing in 
this country. One particular group in De- 
troit has mixed a peculiar brand of evan- 
gelistic religion in with its promotion, to 
make it appear that organized medicine 
is making a martyr out of one practi- 
tioner who has, for almost 30 years, of- 
fered an injection which Government 
chemists have testified is indistinguish- 
able from distilled water. None the less, 
these promotors seem to be enjoying 
greater business today than ever before. 

OLIvER F. Fievcp, Bureau of Investi- 
gation, American Medical Associa- 
tion, Chicago 


e @ This is the type of reporting we 
like to see. 
Greorce F. Lutt, M.D., secretary 
and general manager, A.M.A., 
Chicago 


New Stock Exchange: We have 
had innumerable comments on your 
article on the Midwest Stock Exchange 
(Business, Dec. 14). All of us here are 
grateful for your consideration and in- 
terest. 

James E. Day, president, Midwest 

Stock Exchange, Chicago 


One P.K. Speaks Up: In “Rod of 
Godliness” (Religion, Dec. 14) you quote 
an editorial from the Southern Church- 
man about “children of the cloth . . . the 
worst children in town, [who] need a few 
more old-fashioned trips to the wood- 
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Bic VALUE 
AT LOW COST 


The telephone is a big bargain in security, convenience 
and good times for every member of the family. 

Just in the steps it saves, it more than pays for itself. 
Its value in emergencies is often beyond price. 

Day and night, every day, the telephone is at your service. 


And the cost is small — within reach of all. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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HEADQUARTERS, COOP: UNION, SWEDEN 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


To see the truly remarkable advances in 
civilized living that the Scandinavian coun- 
tries stand for, plan a winter or spring visit, 
when things are at their normal best. 

In Denmark, Norway, Sweden, progres- 
sive peoples demonstrate new ideas in social 
and economic life on a nationwide scale — 
proving grounds for future development! 

Meet the people. See their modern schools, 
workshops and museums. Study modern are 
chitecture, housing, social welfare pro< 
grams, the famed cooperative movement. 

Scandinavian life is gay and charming. 
Hotels good, food delightful. There’s opera, 
theatre, ballet, splendid winter sport. 

Write for special information on farmers’ tours 
next fall. Or see your travel agent. 


FREE! New brochure on educational travel 


and color booklet “Scandinavia Invites’. 
Address: Box E. 


SCANDINAVIAN 


NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 





UNDERSTANDING...THROUGH TRAVEL 
-+-IS THE PASSPORT TO PEACE 


shed.” That’s because they are required 
to associate with the children of the best 
people in the church, who are unwilling 
to acknowledge any fault in their own 
and take the easiest way out, blaming the 
P.K. (preacher’s kid). I’m a P.K. and 
believe me, I know. 


Mrs. A. R. Dakin, Walton, Ind. 


e @ You don’t mention that more 
sons of ministers of the Gospel become 
illustrious than [children] of any other 
profession or occupation. As a practicing 
physician for over 40 years, it has been 
my personal observation that ministers’ 
families are much better behaved than 
the general average of young people. ... 

Frank LEIGHTON Woop, M.D., 
Lynden, Wash. 


The Case of Ireland: On Page 10 
of your Dec. 28 issue there is a map 
which shows Ireland as a “neutral” coun- 
try, as opposed to Atlantic Pact, Stalin- 
controlled, or Tito nations. If this is so, 
why is Ireland participating in Marshall 
aid? It seems to me that better use of this 
money (our taxes) could be made to 
countries which cooperate rather than 
those who come in only for hand-outs. 

S. Straus, Savannah, Ga. 


The economy of Ireland is so direct- 
ly tied in with that pf Atlantic Pact-mem- 
ber Great Britain that ECA aid (used 
largely for rehabilitation of Ireland’s war- 
depleted agricultural economy) is in turn 
aid to her neighbor. Ireland is a major 
source of British food supply; 90% of her 
exports (cattle, hogs, bacon, eggs, poul- 
try) go to Britain.—Ed. 


Too Many Weeds? In “End of the 


3 | Trail” (Nation, Dec. 14) you state “the 
—— 


Congressional payroll contains the names 
of wives, daughters, sons and relatives of 
members, but there is nothing illegal 
about it. Many of them earn their pay.” 
This racket may be legal when each one 
earns his wage, but how about the legality 
of those who don’t? 

May I quote: “A man of words and 
not of deeds is like a garden full of 
weeds.” We have a beautiful garden in 
Washington, D. C., but too many weeds. 

Leon M. Sweet, Newington, Conn. 


Democracy Misplaced: Let’s be 
correct in the fundamentals. You state 
that the world today is divided into two 
armed camps, Russia and the democra- 
cies (Talking It Over, Dec. 14). Re the 
word “democracy,” where in Europe does 
such a form of government exist? In Eng- 
land? I haven’t noticed it. The poor 
Englishman hasn’t a thing to say about 
his employment, his pay, or anything else, 
for that matter. In France? Labor and 
the Reds are running France. In the 
U.S.A.? This country was never intended 
to be a democracy, but a republic. 

B. F. Hutcuinson, Chicago 


Pension Plan. Pensions being the 
No. 1 topic, the biggest political football 
and least understood question (aside 
from the fact that they make more loafers 





at the expense of hard workers than any- 
thing else), I would offer a sane solu- 
tion, as follows: 

Start paying pensions at age 70, on 
a sliding scale from $50 to $80, basing the 
amount on service rendered our Govern- 
ment in taxes or otherwise, and not pay- 
ment to just any loafer who had pauper- 
ized himself in order to jump on the pen- 
sion wagon at 65. 

C. E. Fatres, Stratford, Okla. 


Adenauer’s Prophecy: Congratu- 
lations on Felix Morley’s article “What 
the Germans Think” (World, Dec 28). 
While assigned to SHAEF Headquarters, 
Mr. Phil Reinartz and I interviewed 
Chancellor Adenauer in July 1945 to 
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Konrad Adenauer. Wise predictions. 


learn if he would be willing to serve with 
the central German agencies required 
under the Potsdam agreement. That saga- 
cious gentleman then predicted that Rus- 
sia would not implement the agreement 
and would fool us by using the time 
gained through stalling over technicali- 
ties to completely integrate Eastern Ger- 
many into the Soviet system. 

He also warned that any early fail- 
ure of ours to make Russia abide by the 
strict terms of Potsdam and other agree- 
ments would prove even more disastrous 
than the failure to make Hitler respect 
German commitments. 

KENNETH L. Myers, 
Broken Bow, Neb. 


Boosters for Margaret: In my 
opinion, neither Margaret Truman nor 
her public misses the CIO brewery work- 
ers at her concerts (Nation, Nov. 30). 

Mrs. CLARENCE Post, 
Bridgeport, W. Va. 


In writing to the editors, address 
PatuHFinper, Dept. E., 1323 M St., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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Win300.00 


PLUS AN EXTRA s 5000 
IF YOU ARE PROMPT 


AND WIN THIS GOLDEN 
HARVEST CONTEST 


ae 


Start Now! 
and SOLVE this PUZZLE 


Here is a brand new fascinating contest of skill which gives you 
the opportunity to win $300.00 in cash plus an extra $50.00 for 
promptness. $350.00 to the first prize winner and there is nothing 
for you to buy and nothing to sell. There is no obligation what- 
soever on your part. There are no tricks or illusions. You merely 
add all of the numbers as shown within the outline drawing of the 
Booker T. Washington Memorial Half Dollar at the right. Then 
rush your answer at once. 





HERE ARE THE SIMPLE RULES TO WIN 


1. The Booker T. Washington Me- prompt. The thing to do right 


morial Half Dollar shown at 
the right is made up entirely of 
numbers. The object of the 
contest is to add all of these 
numbers. So get busy right 
away, add all the numbers shown 
in the outline drawing of the 
Booker T. Washington Memor- 
ial Half Dollar and send your 
answer right away. Each num- 
ber is complete in itself. Num- 
bers range from 2 to 9. There 
are no ones or zeros in the 
drawing. The tops of the 6’s 
are curved and open. The bot- 
toms of the 9’s are straight— 
mo numbers are upside down. 
Thus you can easily tell exact- 
ly what each number is. 

2. This puzzle requires patience 
and skill, and remember each 
number stands alone and must 
be added separately. For ex- 
ample, 2, 3, 5 and 9 are to be 


now is to get your pencil and 
paper and start immediately. 
Then rush your answer at once. 


TIES—Ties are anticipated 
and the winners will be de- 
termined by the best answer to 
tie-breaker puzzle or puzzles 
not to exceed four in number 
of mathematical skill. In the 
tie-breaker puzzle or puzzles it 
will be necessary to add a cer- 
tain number of figures following 
a crossword like path to deter- 
mine the largest total. In the 
first tie-breaker puzzle, the path 
will contain sixty numbers. In 
event additional tie-breakers are 
necessary, the path may contain 
more numbers. In case there are 
still ties after the four tie-break- 
er puzzles for the first prize or 
any of the other prizes, dupli- 
cate prizes will be paid. 








A SERVICE MEMORIAL 
TO A GREAT AMERICAN 


The Booker T. Washington Birthplace a re ee 
Memorial was established in 1946 as Oh 


counted 2 plus 3 plus 5 plus > At no time in this contest of a non-profit organization under the _ 

9, total 19, end is mot twe skill will there be any rhymes, laws of the Commonwealth of Vir- and Service Institutions for today and 

th d th Senedendl jingles or essays to write. This ginia to make possible a Service Me- tomorrow so that they will be able 
eet ree hundred end contest is confined only to per- morial to help perpetuate the ideals to accept more fully their responsibil- 

fifty-nine. In other words simply livi i> die teat and teachings of Booker T. ) mee 4 ities in the economic life of their 

add each number as if one stood ee ee ontinental ton. S. J. Phillips is its President. It communities. 

above the other in a single United States and Canada. has its headquarters at Booker Wash- Another outstanding feature of this 
I That’s all th i : : ington Birthplace, Virginia (U. S. Service Memorial is a Program of 

column. That's a ere is to 6, Answers in order to be eligible Postoffice, established February 12, Racial Understanding known as “Pull- 

it, but like a great many other 


things it is mot as easy as it 
looks. 


3. Skill and accuracy are necessary. 
This is a contest of skill but if 
you have the patience to try it, 
rush your answer promptly, and 
you may win $300.00 in cash 
plus an extra $50.00 if you are 


to win must be postmarked on 
or before February 28, 1950. 
If you are declared the first 
prize winner, in order to win the 
$50.00 for promptness your 
answer must be mailed within 
five days from the time you 
read this announcement. So 
hurry, send your answer today. 


1948). This campaign is being con- 
ducted to bring to the attention of 
the American public a program that 
will help future generations. 

An Industrial Training Center, which 
will help thousands of underprivileged 
Negro youth, is now being established 
on the historic lantation where 
America’s greatest Negro was born. 
This national program will train Ne- 
groes to meet the needs of Industry 


ing Together’”—based on Booker T. 

ashington’s philosophy of promot- 
ing harmony between the races, 'e- 
by creating greater confidence and bet- 
ter understanding in meeting today’s 


The Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial has been endorsed vari- 
ous national organizations of all races, 

by prominent men and women 
throughout America. 


COULD YOU USE $300.00 RIGHT NOW 


If you could use this big cash prize and have a lot of fun 
at the same time, then rush your answer to us quick. Win 
the first prize in this contest according to the rules and you 
will receive $300.00 in cash, plus the extra $50.00 if you 
are prompt in sending your solution. Then there is a bi 
second prize of $100.00, a third prize of $50.00, a fou 
Prize of $25.00, and a fifth prize of $10.00. So no mat- 
ter whether it’s $350.00 or $10.00, the winners will be paid 
teal cash money. Remember, there is nothing to buy or sell. 


SEND NO MONEY! 


But Rush Answer Now To Qualify For Promptness Prize 
Do not send any money whatsoever with your answer to 
this puzzle. There is no obligation on your part. But re- 
member, your answer must be postmarked on or before 
midnight February 28, 1950, which is the closing date. But 


it is important to hurry, send your answer immediately— 
right away. 


(PLUS $50.00 EXTRA 


FOR PROMPTNESS) 


Remember, you ere to send no money in the Booker T. 
Washington Birthplace Memorial contest. No money is re- 
quired now or later in this contest, but when your answer 
is received you will be given the opportunity, if you so 
desire, to enter into a big contest where you may win up to 
$4,000.00 in cash. Full details will be sent you when your 
answer is received. This big contest will be similar to this 
announcement contest but will be more difficult, and in that 
contest a small donation of not less than $3.00 will be re- 
quired from all who enter. It is mot necessary, however, 
that you enter the larger contest in order to win a $300.00 
prize in this contest. The thing for you to do right now is to 
rush your answer to the puzzle. Send no money, but hurry. 

your answer in a sealed envelope within five days 
from the time you read this announcement. The first prize 
is $300.00 plus an extra $50.00 cash for promptness. Mail 
your answer right away to— 


S. J. PHILLIPS, Dept. 605, BOOKER WASHINGTON BIRTHPLACE, VA. 
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insist on inhiston to 


THE ANTI-HISTAMINE TABLET 


STOP COLDS 


But you must take this new drug discovery promptly 


—AT FIRST SIGN OF A COLD! 








Imagine going through — The first sneeze or sniffle may warn Take 2 Inhiston tablets at once. Mrs. E. Scimonefli, Ozone’ Park, 
without 2 single cold! You have a ou “a cold is coming!” Act fast! In research with various anti-his- N.Y., says: “I felt a cold coming. 
chance to do that, if you use this ow is the time when “histamine” tamines where treatment began I was sneezing, my nose was stop- 
new drug discovery Lponperty Rone is released i in your system and the within an hour after first sign of a ed up. I took 2 Inhiston tablets. 
Inhiston handy at home and carry cold is “taking hold.” Antihista- cold, in a great ma jority of cases, Slant day I took 1 more tablet; 
apocket-packetwithyouatalltimes. mine is needed—/ast! the cold was stopped! my cold was gone.” 


Inhiston is the new anti-histamine tablet you’ve read about ! 












eth ates ee uty canine amas ict eames 


FOLLOW THESE RULES! 


| Buy a bottle of Inhiston at once 
for the medicine chest. 

2 Get several pocket-packs of 12 
Inhiston tablets so you and your 
family can have Inhiston handy 
at all times, ready to take at first 
sign of a cold. 

If you now have a cold, take 


Now, at last, mankind has a real weapon against the common 
! 
! 
1 
| 
| 
1 
Inhiston immediately to shorten | 
| 
! 
1 
1 
1 
! 
| 
i 


cold on public sale at your drugstore. It is Inhiston, the 
anti-histamine tablet! 

Inhiston is not merely another “cold tablet”—not a salt, 
effervescent powder, aspirin or quinine compound. Inhiston 
is an anti-histamine, with an action based on a new, revolu- 
tionary concept of cold treatment. Nation-wide research on 
various anti-histamines proved that colds can be stopped, in 
a great majority of cases, if anti-histamine treatment begins 
within an hour after the first cold symptom appears. 

Remember—Zinsist on Inbiston! We know of no other 
product on public sale with Inhiston’s anti-histamine for- 
mula. So insist on Inhiston for your cold. 


inhiston 


THE ANTI-HISTAMINE TABLET 
; Copyright 1949 


TO BE TAKEN AT FIRST SIGN OF A COLD Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc., a N. J., Distributor 


the cold and reduce the sneezing, 
sniffing and coughing. 


NOTE: In any illness, your wisest 
course is to see your doctor at once. 
All too often, symptoms associated 
with colds can be the first signs of 
more serious iliness. If you have 
chest pains, a marked fever, 
severe coughing, or other un- 
usual symptoms, stay in bed 

and call your doctor! 


titmmanemanmanunenananad 






12 TABLETS—39¢ 
36 TABLETS—98¢ 
100 TABLETS—$1.98 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Giant, genial Lauritz 
Melchior will take curtain calls on 
concert stages all over the country 
this year. Around his neck, on a sil- 
very silk ribbon, will hang his native 
Denmark’s highest honor, the Com- 
mander Cross of Dannebrog. In Den- 
mark he’s known as Kongelig Kam- 
mersanger (Royal Court Singer), in 
American movie houses as a star com- 
edian. For details, see Opera’s Great 
Dane, beginning on page 28. 


x*r* 


Inside. Things have been going 
up in the world of fashion—hairlines, 
skirt lines and men’s eyebrows. Wom- 
en’s hair has been shorn a la 1920 and 
their skirts have been inching upward 
to the flapper line. Will the next step 
be the flat chest, the sack figure? To 
find out turn to page 39. 


x * * 


Next Issue. Not all the prophe- 
cies made by James Burnham in The 
Managerial Revolution and Struggle 
for the World came true, but enough 
did to impress anyone. A new set of 
Burnham’s daring forecasts is sched- 
uled to appear next month: The Com- 
ing Defeat of Communism. For an ex- 
clusive preview of the shape Burnham 
thinks this will take, see PATHFINDER’s 
Feb. 8 issue. 
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KREML 


HEALTHY 
Ke ‘P HAIR LOOKING 
SCALP aamem cS 


There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 








| New Models... 
_ New Values! 





Job-Reted.. yet priced with the lowest 


---and look what you get for what you pay... 


1. AN ECONOMICAL 
TRUCK ENGINE: 


An engine designed to develo 
power for 114-ton truck loa 
..- NOT the same engine used 
in lighter trucks. A Dodge 
truck engine is ‘‘Job-Rated.”’ 
You get maximum performance 
and long, economical operation. 


2. NEW SYNCHRO-SHIFT 
TRANSMISSIONS: 


New Dodge “G” models (1 %- 
ton) are equipped with ‘“‘Jod- 
Rated” 4-speed silent helical 
gear transmissions. Smooth, 
easy and quiet. Get behind the 
wheel. Feel the difference! New 
5-speed Synchro-shift trans- 
missions also available. 


3. BIGGER LOAD SPACE: 


Dodge “‘Job-Rated” trucks are 
engineered for balanced weight 
distribution. They provide for 
maximum body length in rela- 
tion to wheelbase. For example: 
A 152-inch wheelbase model is 
“‘Job-Rated” for 10-foot to 13- 
foot bodies. 
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4. SHORT TURNING 
DIAMETERS: 


esa ~ DODGE “Job-Rated” TRUCK 
RIGHT OR LEFT TURN 4 , 


AVERAGE TRUCK RIGHT TURN | 
t 





AVERAGE TRUCK LEFT TURN t 





Wide tread front axles, cross- 
type steering and short wheel- 
bases provide short turning 
for easy handling and parking. 


5. “PILOT-HOUSE” CABS: 


Rear-quarter windows and big 
890 sq. in. windshield give safe, 
all-round vision. Vent wings 
. . . big, adjustable, 5714" 
Air-O-Ride seat. 





Plus many more quality 
features you'll want in your 
next new truck! 


The truck illustrated . . . a Model “G” 1%- 
ton ... fits its job. It’s “Job-Rated.” 


It has “‘Job-Rated” power . . . a ““Job-Rated’’ 

frame, transmission, clutch, axles, springs, 

rg and tires. It’s built better to do its job 
tter. 


The cost of operating this truck will be low. 
It will stand up on the job. Upkeep cost will 
be low. Its performance will of the best; 
it will last longer. 


Does such a truck cost more? Emphatically 
“NO.” All Dodge ‘‘Job-Rated” trucks .. . 
14-ton to 4-ton . . . are priced with the lowest 
in each weight class. 


Why not see your Dodge dealer today? Ask 
him to recommend the right Dodge ‘‘Job- 
Rated”’ truck for your job. 


You'll be pleased at its low cost . .. and the 
liberal purchase terms, including a ‘“‘good 
deal’’ on your used truck. 


* * * 


Dodge Model G-152 (illustrated) is one of 92 “Job-Rated” 114- 
ton basic models . . . with gross weights from 7,000 to 16,250 Ibs. 
Available in 7 wheelbases . . . conventional and cab-over-engine 
... With 9-, 12-, and 14-ft. stake bodies and many special bodies. 
Single-speed or two-speed axles. There’s one to fit YOUR job. 


for low-cost transportation...switch 


DODGE && TRUCKS 
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UNDER THE DOME 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Administration's defenses against Congressional attacks on the hand- 
ling of Chinese and other Asiatic policies. 


White House family; an end to differences between Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson and Defense Secretary Louis A. Johnson; a suppression 
of differences between the Army and the Navy and skillful Administra- 


tion-—directed obstacles to Congressional attempts to keep the issue 
in the public eye. 


policy speech by Truman to Congress, re-emphasizing Acheson's claim 
that Asia has not been abandoned and spelling out a long-range non- 
military assistance program for Indian, French Indo-China, Burma, 
United States of Indonesia and Sian. 


differing from the European Recovery Program, the proposal will be 
based mainly on private investments, probably backed up with some kind 
of Government guarantee. 


study of European national health plans this week, is expected to have 


a national medical insurance plan ready for the President early in 
February. 


EARLY FRAGMENTARY DETAILS INDICATE the Ewing plan will be closely tied to the 
President's upcoming tax message. It is expected to provide for a 3% 
payroll tax, increased income taxes for the self-employed and make 
participation optional with the nation's doctors. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN IS FUMING at the proposed changes in the House of Representa- 
tives' rules, which, if adopted, would give the Rules committee vir- 
tual veto power over every piece of legislation up for action. Tru- 
man, who regards the proposed rule a most backward step in Federal 
Government, may challenge the Hoover Commission and other Government 
reformers for support to kill it. 


WHITE HOUSE ADVISOR JOHN R. STEELMAN may re-enter the coal strike fight. Bad 
weather has shattered Truman's "stand pat" attitude toward the dispute 
and dwindling reserves will force a speedy settlement. 


INSIDERS AT THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT are now willing to offer odds that New 
York's District Judge Sylvester J. Ryan will throw out the Govern- 
ment's espionage case against former Justice employe Judith Coplon, 
on the grounds that the bulk of the evidence was secured by wire tap- 
ping and therefore is inadmissable. 


MOREOVER, THEY ARE EVEN WILLING TO BET that, despite the Supreme Court's re- 
fusal to grant her a new trial on Monday, the U.S. Appeals Court will 
follow Ryan's ruling and dismiss an earlier conviction secured against 


Miss Coplon last summer in Washington. 





partment are freely saying that, if he wanted to, Judith's lawyer, 
Archibald Palmer, could probably make perjury charges stick against 
the FBI agents who testified in the trial. 


bs was looking for a graceful out last week when he told the A. & P. 
that "it is the policy of the Department of Justice to discuss settle- 
ment of any civil antitrust suit with any defendant... ." 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Eastern Front Folds 


State Department alters contain- 
ment policy against Russia in 
Asia as Formosa fight looms 


The man who guides America’s for- 
eign policy in the Far East was talking 
fast all over Washington last week, try- 
ing to explain it. 

Dean G. Acheson, mustache waxed, 
voice smooth and manners impeccable, 
seemed for several days to be on a con- 
tinuous trolley which ran from the State 
Department to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions committee, to the House Foreign 
Affairs committee, to the National Press 
Club, to the Senate Foreign Relations 
committee and back to the State Depart- 
ment. 

Everywhere his tall figure appeared, 
the Secretary of State left a trail of con- 
flicting reports and differing conclusions. 
But this week, as the dust began to settle 
over the most dramatic American deci- 
sion since the war ended, the new U.S. 
policy was beginning to emerge in rea- 
sonably clear outline: 

The Line. No official military aid 
for Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Chi- 
nese Nationalist government, either on 
the island of Formosa or anywhere else. 
No hasty recognition of the Communist 
Chinese government of Mao Tse-tung. No 
attempt to stop further Russian advances 
in Asia except through “friendly encour- 
agement” to India, French Indo-China, 
Siam, Burma and the new United States 
of Indonesia. And a military defense-line 
east of Formosa, stretching from Japan 
and Korea in the north down through 
Okinawa and the Philippines to the 
south. 

At a National Press Club luncheon, 
where he made his only full-scale public 
statement of policy, Acheson in effect 
withdrew the United States from an ac- 
tive role in the military defense of Asia. 
In a startling reversal of Administration 
policy ever since 1945, he scoffed at the 
idea that the United States’ main pur- 
pose is to stop communism. 

“Nothing,” said Dean Acheson 
blandly “seems to me to put the cart be- 
fore the horse more completely than 
that.” 

The United States, he said, doesn’t 
like communism, but its main purpose is 
to encourage the governments in commu- 
nism’s path so that they can resist it, 
rather than to offer them any direct pre- 
ventive aid. All it can do now in China 
is encourage “the righteous anger and 
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the wrath and the hatred of the Chinese 


people” against the Soviet Union’s “de- 


tachment” of the far north provinces of 
Outer Mongolia (which Russia first be- 
gan threatening as far back as 1918), 
Inner 
kiang. 


Mongolia, Manchuria and Sin- 





Wide World 
Dean Acheson. The Secretary explained 
a new Far Eastern policy. (SEE: Folds) 


Mirage. Calmly ignoring the direct 
and complete American interventions 
symbolized in Greece, the Marshall Plan 
and the Military Aid Program, Acheson 
explained that U.S. assistance could be 
effective only “when it is the missing 
component in a situation which might 
otherwise be solved. The United States 
cannot furnish all these components to 
solve the question.” 

_ The U.S. cannot follow the European 
pattern in Asia, Acheson maintained, 
because of the “new day” which has 
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dawned there. Asia has a long history of 
resentment against white men’s imperial- 
ism. Its newly-formed independent. states 
are fiercely jealous of their independence. 

“Tt is a day in which the Asian peo- 
ples are on their own and know it and 
intend to continue on their own. ... We 
are their friends. Others are their friends. 
We and those others are willing to help 
but we can help only where we are 
wanted and only where the conditions of 
help are really sensible and possible.” 

In case of actual attack, he said, “the 
initial reliance must be on the people 
attacked to resist it and then upon the 
commitments of the entire civilized world 
under the United Nations charter.” 

Symbol. The Administration obvi- 
ously hoped that its rapid switch would 
head off a major foreign policy fight in 
Congress. Even before Acheson began his 
sales job, the President on Jan. 5 had 
formally abandoned Formosa. But neither 
his decision nor the Secretary’s smooth 
arguments were enough to silence critics. 
Perhaps the critics—in that they had 
failed to offer a constructive alternative 
over the years—were themselves to blame 
in some degree. But Formosa had become 
a symbol of the whole crashing failure in 
China, and the critics could not be si- 
lenced by attempts to make them share 
the blame. 

Most concerned were the Republican 
Senators who had forced the issue to a 
head at the behind-the-scenes instigation 
of Gen. Douglas MacArthur—Califor- 
nia’s William F. Knowland, New Jersey’s 
H. Alexander Smith, Massachusett’s Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, Michigan’s Homer Fer- 
guson, Ohio’s Robert A. Taft. Taft said 
Formosa could still be held if U.S. naval 
units stationed nearby simply imposed a 
blockade against a Communist crossing 
to the island. Even Michigan’s Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, who climbed aboard the bi- 
partisan foreign policy band wagon in 
January 1945, showed signs of wanting 
to clamber off. 

Vandenberg said he regarded hear- 
ings on the views of the Defense Depart- 
ment—which Acheson overrode with the 
President’s help—as “not only pertinent 
but indispensable.” At week’s end Chair- 
man Tom Connally of the Senate Foreign 
Relations committee grumblingly bowed 
to GOP pressure, announced that De- 
fense Secretary Louis A. Johnson and 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, would be called to 
testify on Jan. 26. 

Wedge. From Acheson’s careful 
tributes to Asiatic independence and his 
emphasis on Soviet imperialism in the 
Chinese provinces, it appeared that he 
was hoping to drive a wedge between the 
Russians and the Chinese Communist 
government. Mao Tse-tung was in Mos- 
cow conferring with Joseph Stalin. The 
talks had already lasted over a month, 
which might well indicate major differ- 
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ences between the Red boss and his new- 
est satellite. 

The question of whether or not the 
United States would formally recognize 
Mao’s regime was rapidly becoming aca- 
demic. With brazen disregard of U.S. 
opinion, the Communists seized the Amer- 
ican consulate at Peking. Washington 
retaliated by closing down all American 
consulates in Red China. In the United 
Nations Security Council, Soviet dele- 
gate Jacob A. Malik continued to press 
for the expulsion of Chinese Nationalist 
Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang. 

The Record. The new American 
policy was born of political expediency 
and the collapse of old policies which 
had failed to save China. The decisions of 
Yalta, in which the late President Roose- 
velt and Winston Churchill gave Russia 
a broad sphere of influence in North 
China, could not be wiped from history’s 
record. Nor could the fact that the Ad- 
ministration had consistently ignored the 
advice of its own men, such as Lt. Gen. 
Albert C. Wedemeyer, who had pleaded 
repeatedly that the matter be turned over 
to the U.N. before it was too late. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek was not, per- 
haps, the most objective of observers, and 
yet in a moving farewell address to the 
American people before returning to For- 
mosa, she said words which might yet 
come back to haunt the United States: 

“Let no one be deceived. Ours is the 
cause of freedom. It is not, and the world 
should know it is not, our struggle alone. 
China’s struggle now is the initial phase 
of a gigantic conflict between good and 
evil, between liberty and communism. .. . 

“That which is morally wrong can 
never be politically right.” 

To fill the vacuum of foreign policy 
in the Far East, Acheson held out the 
possibility of a split between Mao and 
Moscow, the chance that other Asiatic 
nations could be held in the American 
orbit by offers of financial and technical 
aid under a “Point IV” program. 

The nation to which the world had 
looked for sureness in leadership against 
the Communists was dealing now only in 
cautious hopes. 


Stalemates on the Hill 


The second session of the 8lst Con- 
gress was in the doldrums. 

During the time when the Senate 
wasn’t arguing about foreign policy, it 
was debating a bill to repeal the tax on 
oleomargarine. Dairy-staters were fight- 
ing valiantly to defeat the House- 
approved measure, but cheap and popu- 
lar oleo seemed to have enough friends 
to guarantee victory. 

On the other side of the Capitol, 
Representatives were marking time with 
a series of routine measures. Liveliest 
prospect of the moment was the Rules 
committee’s attempt to regain the bill- 
block-power which it lost last year. That 
might provide a major fight—and, if the 
committee won, have a direct bearing on 
many Fair Deal measures opposed by the 
committee’s Republican-Southern Demo- 
cratic coalition. 
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Republicans. Senators Thye, Saltonstall, Ferguson and Knowland (L. to R.) listen 
while Secretary Acheson talks, (SEE: Folds) 


The Rampart Watchers 


More than 200 Washington reporters 
fidgeted impatiently and sweated under 
hot newsreel floodlights a week ago last 
Tuesday at the Pentagon. 

It was Secretary of Defense Louis A. 
Johnson’s first news conference in 
months. And Johnson, big, bald and 
beaming, was flanked and backed by the 
Defense establishment’s great. Deputy 
Secretary Stephen Early, the three de- 
partment Secretaries, the three military 
chiefs, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and a host of 
specialists and assistants were on hand 





Acme 


Louis Johnson. “There is no attempt 
here to gag anybody.” (SEE: Rampart) 


to give the affair a Hollywood touch. 

Johnson, whose political sagacity is 
surpassed only by his political ambitions, 
tried to hold a tight rein as stage man- 
ager and master of ceremonies. The con- 
ference, he warned, was called to discuss 
the President’s $13.5 billion budget for 
the armed services. No out-of-bounds 
questions would be answered. 

But, as the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Bert Andrews told Johnson, the 
newsmen “had a lot of non-budgetary 
questions” to ask. For example, they 
wanted the facts about the intra-Cabinet 
squabble over U.S. intervention in For- 
mosa. But even a remote question about 
future plans for distributing fleet units ~ 
between the Atlantic and Pacific was 
squelched. 

Marine Mite. The bluff Secretary’s 
pleasing picture of armed service unifica- 
tion was muddied when the Washington 
Post’s John G. Norris pressed for a de- 
tailed explanation of the Marine Corps’ 
future. Sarcastically, Johnson assured 
Norris that the Marine Corps organiza- 
tion would remain at two divisions as at 
present, but at reduced strength. The con- 
ference, he added acidly, could not be 
devoted to “knocking down your head- 
lines.” When Johnson tried to move 
on to other topics, a dozen reporters 
chorused: “Mr. Secretary, we want the 
answers, too.” . 

Unsmiling, Johnson turned the ques- 
tion over to Gen. Clifton B. Cates, Ma- 
rine Corps commandant. Cates said Ma- 
rine manpower would drop from 85,000 
to 74,000, maintaining the relative 
strength of the Marines and the Navy. 
But in organization, the Corps has been 
cut from last summer’s 11 battalions to 8, 
and by July will be trimmed to 6. Marine 
air squadrons, he said, will be cut back 
from last year’s 23 to 12 by July. 

70-Group. Air Force Secretary W. 
Stuart Symington sang another off-key 
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note. He pledged “support” to the Pres- 
ident’s budget, but insisted that the Air 
Force still feels that a 70-group Air 
Force, rather than the 48-group called 
for, “from a purely military standpoint 
is necessary to the minimum peacetime 
security of the United States.” 

Asked if that meant “the United 
States would not have enough air power 
if attacked,” Symington grinned wryly 
and said: “Yes, but don’t try to get me 
in trouble with my boss.” 

Johnson let that ride with a frozen 
smile and a remark that Symington was 
merely expressing his well known views 
and “there is no attempt here to gag 
anybody.” 

Meanwhile, further Congressional 
dissatisfaction with unification broke out 
on Capitol Hill. Senate critics of the 
firing of Adm. Louis Denfeld as Chief of 
Naval Operations stalled at confirmin 
his successor, Adm. Forrest Sherma:.. 
And Chairman Carl Vinson (D.-Ga.) of 
the House Armed Services committee 
cryptically announced his committee 
would continue its inquiries into “the 
true state of national defense.” 


Last Landing 


The man who piloted American air 
power to its greatest development died 
last week on the California ranch where 
he had been peacefully grounded since 
the war. 

General of the Air Force Henry H. 
(Hap) Arnold was dead at 63, after a 
flying career which began in 1911 with 
training by the Wright brothers at Day- 
ton, Ohio, continued through assignments 
in the original Army Air Corps, and 
carried him to chief of the Corps in 1938. 
In World War II he led an Army Air 
Force of 2.5 million men and 70,000 air- 
craft, became aviation’s first four-star 
general in 1943, its only five-star general 
in 1944, 

Peace. In retirement in California’s 
Valley of the Moon, near Sonoma, Hap 
Arnold continued to fight the Air Force’s 
battles in speeches, magazine articles, 
and an occasional column in the weekly 
Sonoma Index-Tribune. On war itself, he 
had some sobering thoughts for his coun- 
trymen: 

“If we have another, this nation will 
lose. We'll lose,. and the enemy we fight 
will lose, because victory in atomic war- 
fare is no longer possible. One nation 
cannot defeat another nation today. That 
concept ended with Hiroshima.” 

Last week death from a heart attack 
took amiable Hap Arnold from a world 
where few men seemed to be heeding his 
grave advice. 


Tom Murphy, Psychiatrist 
The late William J. Fallon, New 


York’s “great mouthpiece,” once sur- 
prised an expert medical witness with 
his technical questions. “Mr. Fallon,” the 
specialist said, “I did not know you were 
an M.D. When did you get your degree?” 

Fallon, who had stayed up all the 
previous night reading medical books, 
replied: “I received my degree last night. 
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Wide World 
Prosecutor. Murphy out-experts the ex- 
perts. (SEE: Psychiatrist) 


I began practice this morning.” 

Last week, in a New York court- 
room, it appeared that Tom Murphy, the 
hulking (6-foot, 4-inch) prosecutor in the 
trial of former State Department official 
Alger Hiss for perjury with overtones of 
espionage, was stealing Fallon’s stuff. 

Murphy’s own “expert questions,” 
cooked up after brief boning on psychia- 
try, and delivered in the booming voice 
which once earned him the name “Mag- 
navox” at Georgetown University, had 
defense psychiatrist Carl A. L. Binger 
on the ropes. 

Needle. To shatter Binger’s testi- 
mony that the prosecution’s principal 
witness, former Communist agent Whit- 
taker Chambers, is a “psychopathic per- 
sonality,” Murphy hinted that Binger 
might not even recognize such a case if 
he saw one. 





Acme 
Psychiatrist Binger. An expert trips 
over expert questions. (SEE: Murphy) 


“Have you ever been refused certifi- 
cation as a psychiatrist for reasons of _ 
insufficient training?” Murphy asked 
him. 

“Refused” was not the word, Binger 
replied. But he admitted certification had 
been “deferred.” 

Murphy, his outsize mustache 
aquiver, pounced again. Do you agree, he 
asked, with psychiatrist Paul William 
Preu’s statement that “psychopathic per- 
sonality” is a “highly unsatisfactory diag- 
nosis . . . a diagnosis of convenience?” 

“I agree with every word of it,” Bin- 
ger answered. Murphy’s trap had sprung. 

Sometimes gently, sometimes sav- 
agely, the prosecutor sought to ridicule 
statements Binger had used to describe 
his diagnosis of Chambers: 

1. That Chambers lied habitually. 
Who doesn’t? Murphy suggested, draw- 
ing from Binger an admission of two 
“white lies” (the psychiatrist had told his 
maid to tell callers he was out when he 
wasn’t) on the previous night. 

2. That Chambers repeatedly looked 
at the ceiling while testifying. “We made 
a count of the number of times you 
looked at the ceiling . . . doctor,” Murphy 
jibed. “The grand total, for 50 minutes 
was 59 times ... [Was] that symptomatic 
of ‘psychopathic personality’?” 

3. That Chambers gloried in bizarre 
behavior was evidenced when he de- 
posited microfilmed State secrets in a 
pumpkin on his Maryland farm. Was 
Moses’ mother bizarre in hiding her child 
in the bullrushes? Murphy taunted. 

No, Binger weakly admitted. But he 
maintained stubbornly that modern man 
has better methods to cope with such 
problems. 

Murphy tried a new, obvious tack. 

“Where did you go to college?” he 
asked. 

“Harvard.” 

“Where did your wife go to college?” 

“Bryn Mawr.” 

“Where did Mr. Hiss go to college?” 

“Harvard.” 

“Where did Mrs. Hiss go to college?” 

“Bryn Mawr.” 

Mercifully, Murphy dismissed his 
witness. His cross-examination might, or 
might not, have convinced the jury of 
Champers’s credibility, but there was 
little question that it had firmly estab- 
lished Thomas F. Murphy as a prose- 
cutor extraordinary. 

Tuned Up. It had taken a long 
time. In the first Hiss trial, which ended 
with a hung jury last July, Murphy had 
bored jurors with endless parades of se- 
cret documents which Hiss allegedly 
stole and Mrs. Hiss allegedly copied on 
their Woodstock typewriter. 

Only in summation was he brilliant. 
More often, he had seemed the slow- 
moving goat, tossed to the judicial wolves 
by the Justice Department, which appar- 
ently despaired of winning. 

As a matter of historical fact, this 
was untrue. James M. McInerney, war- 
time czar of U.S. internal security who 
strongly desired Hiss’s conviction, per- 
sonally recommended Murphy for the 
case. McInerney knew him as a Fordham 
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Law School classmate, a former attorney 
with the New York Edison Co., and (de- 
spite Murphy’s mere $8,500 salary) as 
the Department’s best trial man in New 
York. 

Strictly Business. In his zeal for 
the case, the 44-year-old Murphy cut out 
his customary Fire Island fishing trips 
and his chin-fests with Broadway cronies 
like cartoonist Peter Arno. He even re- 
duced his two-a-day Martini diet to one, 
partly out of consideration for a nagging 
ulcer. 

Murphy’s performance in the retrial 
was infinitely better. The big question, 
which may be decided this Friday, was 
whether it was enough better than Hiss’s 
own improved defense. 


The Rebates Roll 


All veterans, warned Postmaster 
General Jesse’ M. Donaldson, should 
check their mailbox locks. 

Last Monday morning, the Veterans 
Administration and the Treasury De- 
partment began rolling out G.I. insurance 
rebate checks at a 200,000 daily clip to 
nearly 16 million veterans of World War 
II. Out of the $2.8 billion payoff, the 
average recipient will get $175, the most 
fortunate, $528. A few will receive only 
90¢. 


Nothing Withheld 


A magazine-stand operator in Okla- 
homa City has her own way of filling out 
state income tax returns. Last week Inez 
Taylor listed: 

“Furniture and _ fixtures—orange 
crates, tables, book rack and magazines. 

“Inventory—$200. . . . Nobody fig- 
ures it alike. 

“Other assets—God, friends, ene- 
mies, customers, second-hand merchan- 
dise and me—inclusive.” 


It Seems Secure 


The nation’s 48 million women vot- 
ers are now on their own. The National 
Woman Suffrage Association, founded in 
1869 by Susan B. Anthony, voted last 
week, 30 years after it won its fight, to 
disband. 


Spuds Au Gratis 


Now the potato growers of Aroostook 
County, Me., have seen everything. 

In the past seven years, they watched 
the Government buy $342 million worth 
of surplus spuds and resell many of 
them, dirt-cheap, to distillers and starch 
makers. They saw potatoes burned. Last 
week, they were about to witness the 
spud-ultimate: give-aways. 

Agriculture Department Secretary 
Charles F. Brannan would soon invoke 
the Farm Act to donate surplus potatoes 
to Indians, school lunch authorities, and 
welfare agencies. 

“Not all of what we buy [15 million 
bushels, last year] will be involved,” offi- 
cials predicted. “At present, we have in 
mind only Maine-stored potatoes which 
would otherwise rot.” 
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Housing, Education, 
Agriculture, Resources, 
Transportation, Finance, 
Communication, Industry, 
Labor and Reserve 
8,497,935,619 


Deficit........$9,133,171,372 


People’s Affairs. The cool $42.4 bil- 
lion budget for 1951 President Truman 
handed a cool Congress last week had 
at least three virtues. It was 230 pages 
shorter than last year’s. It was a pound 
lighter. And it was more understand- 
able. 

Thanks to a completely new style 
set up by Director Frank Pace Jr., 
spending was analyzed on an above- 
board “performance” basis, showing 
in plain language where the money 
would go. Formerly, no one but ex- 
perts could decipher the budgets. 

But the new honesty made even 
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plainer the document’s more important 
and less pleasant aspects. Though $858 
million less than estimates forthe cur- 
rent year, projected spending would 
create a $5.1 billion deficit, the third 
in three years of peak prosperity. 

A lion’s share—71% of the $42.4 
billion total — Truman said, was 
marked to pay for past wars and to 
keep the peace in the future. Biggest 
single item was $13.5 billion for na- 
tional defense. Included also was the 
$561 million net first-year cost of new 
Fair Deal legislation not yet approved 
by Congress. 
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Mayor O’ Dwyer. What New York needs 
is legal betting on sports. (SEE: Bet?) 


Wanna Bet? 


In Reno, Nev., last week, a horse 
named Lucky arrived from Hollywood 
with a car, a trailer and a $10,000 bank- 
roll—for a fling at roulette. 

In New York, and every state except 
Nevada, no human could do legally what 
Lucky—with the aid of his publicity- 
seeking owner, Susan Wallace, 24—was 
able to do by strewing coins on little, 
numbered squares. In most states, Ameri- 
cans couldn’t even bet on sporting events, 
except at race tracks, through pari- 
mutuel machines. 

New York’s Mayor William O’Dwyer, 
in a bit of a gambling mood himself, last 
week took his chances with hopeless 
odds and proposed legalized betting on 
baseball, football and other sports. 

“J want it distinctly understood,” he 
told dumbfounded reporters, “that I do 
not favor wide-open gambling but gam- 
bling controlled by the state.” It would, 
he said, bring in huge tax revenues and 
eliminate the underworld. 

Sour Side. “There can be no deny- 
ing the fact that illegal gambling exists 
on a fantastic scale,” the New York 
Times’s Arthur Daley admitted. “But 
there is a certain amount of inconven- 
ience involved. If that .. were removed 

. schoolboys .. . and housewives .. . 
would join in... .” 

What disturbed O’Dwyer—and the 
gambling-plagued mayors of cities like 
Louisville, Buffalo, Chicago and Peoria, 
where legalization schemes have been 
proposed—was the fact that no matter 
how earnestly police cracked down on 
illegal gaming, it always seemed to 
bounce back. 

Last fortnight, O’Dwyer transferred 
or promoted 51 high ranking cops in New 
York’s biggest police department shake- 
up in years. In eight days, his men made 
713 arrests. Yet any New Yorker who 
really wanted to put $2 on High Shine’s 
nose at Tropical Park could do so with 
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a 10¢ call to a Jersey bookmaker. There 
was no stopping the suckers. 

“Just as in... prohibition,” O’Dwy- 
er observed, “it’s a question whether if 
every policeman . . . did nothing else but 
enforce gambling laws we still could 
succeed in stamping out something that 
is primarily nurtured by the public’s 
desire to bet.” 


Turmoil in Missouri 


Harry Truman went back last week 
to his first political love—ward-heeling in 
Missouri. 

The target of his attentions was one 
of the President’s pet peeves, Missouri’s 
earnest, humorless, hard-working Repub- 
lican Sen. Forrest C. Donnell. 

Ever since 1946, when James P. Kem 
was elected, Truman has been irked be- 
cause his native state has had two Re- 
publicans in the Senate. Donnell has been 
especially irritating because he has held 





Wide World 
Truman. A campaign plug stirs up 
muddy political waters. (SEE: Missouri) 


Truman’s own former seat since 1944, 

Seven months ago Truman told a 
Democratic would-be Senator that “un- 
der no circumstances” would he “take a 
hand in the Democratic primary.” But, 
faced with an internal party fight which 
might give Donnell a walkaway, poli- 
tician Truman rushed in with the one 
weapon that usually produces prompt 
party harmony: a direct Presidential en- 
dorsement. 

Choice. The Truman nod went to 
state Senator Emery Allison of Rolla. 
Angry Allison opponents charged that he 
was also the choice of the “regular” state 
Democratic machine run by Jim Pender- 
gast, nephew of the late boss Tom Pender- 
gast who gave Harry Truman his start 
in politics. 

If Allison won the primary it might 
bolster the sagging Pendergast organiza- 
tion, now embattled against a new rival 
outfit, organized in Kansas City’s tough 
northside wards by a young man named 


Charles Binaggio. And it might also in- 
crease the likelihood that Missouri would 
soon have a new Democratic Senator to 
replace solemn Forrest Donnell. 


Lady Luck AWOL 


For the first time in many months 
the Florida Gold Coast’s $100 million 
gambling syndicates thought they had a 
friend. 

Last week a new newspaper, The 
Morning Mail, appeared in Miami Beach 
and promptly started crusading. Unlike 
the Miami Daily News and the Miami 
Herald, however, it was crusading on the 
other side of the issue. Its copyrighted 
lead articles charged that city Council- 
man Melvin Richard, chief spark plug of 
the syndicate cleanup, was concealing 
the name of the man who allegedly of- 
fered him $200,000 to permit punch- 
boards on the Beach. And _ publisher 
Harry L. Voiler filed a $300,000 libel 
suit against the News for implying that 
the Mail was backed by gangdom money. 

For Big Sam Cohen, “Lucky Eddie” 
Rosenbaum, “Little Augie” Pisano and 
the rest of the fellows it was a relief to 
know that somebody, at last, was show- 
ing a little sympathy for their unhappy 
plight. Things have been tough for the 
boys in the back room ever since last 
June, when Richard took office on a “get 
rid of the syndicate” platform. 

Battened Down. The business 
which gave the syndicates a $20 million 
net profit in the peak year of 1946 has 
been rocking along on half a cylinder, 
held in precarious check by a curious 
combination of internal rivalries, honest 
and dishonest politicians, the relentless 
hammering of the News and the Herald, 
and an aroused public. 

The pattern of previous years—a 
noisy “crackdown” by police authorities 
in late summer and fall, to be followed 
by a hands-off policy as soon as wealthy 
tourists started arriving in January—has 





Wide World 
Tolerant. Sheriff Sullivan isn’t upset but 
Miami’s rackets lie low. (SEE: Luck) 
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not been followed to date. Bookmakers 
promise each other daily that they’ll 
“open up for sure next Monday.” But 
Mondays come and go and the 350 bookie 
joints in cabafia colonies, swank Miami 
Beach hotels and cigar stands. remain 
shuttered. 

Nothing Big. Dade County’s sheriff, 
“Smiling Jim” Sullivan, concedes that 
some gambling is still going on, but re- 
fuses to get worried. 

“This is vacation-land,” he says 
philosophically, “and we have to be tol- 
erant to some degree.” 


Businessman Mayor 


For Detroit’s brand-new mayor, Al- 
bert E. Cobo, problems were piling up 
last week with adding-machine rapidity. 

Detroit, the fifth largest city in the 
nation, has the third highest taxes, the 
third largest total of murders, robberies 
and assaults among the top 10 cities. 

The municipal street railway system 
lost $2.5 million in 1948-49. It stands to 
lose $4 million more this year, even with- 
out granting new wage demands. 

Many of the city’s 300.000 Negroes, 
bursting out of Paradise Valley slums, 
are buying, property in the exclusive 
northwest and north end sections. Where 
they clash with white migrants from the 
South, there’s trouble. 

Ten days after Cobo took office, he 
was tackling his city’s troubles with 
characteristic enthusiasm. 

To rescue the street railway, he plans 
to bring in as advisors, on a “loan” 
basis, some top industrial executives, in- 
cluding a few $200,000-a-year auto men 
if he can get them. If such a municipal- 
board-of-directors idea works he may try 
it on other civic headaches. 

Without Interest. The Detroit 
News quickly hailed such “systematic 
borrowing of expert aid” as “without prec- 
edent.” But to Cobo, who was himself 
loaned to Detroit in 1933 by Burroughs 
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The opposition. Gus Scholle expects 
no cheap housing from a millionaire. 
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Adding Machine Co. to serve as city 
treasurer (he saved the city treasury with 
a delayed-payment tax plan), it was only 
logical. 

A short, drab, bespectacled man, 
Cobo won the mayoralty last November, 
confounding pollsters and CIO opponents. 
He works hard, often 16 hours a day. He 
expects almost as much from subordi- 
nates. Nervously (he’s a chronic desk- 
tapper), he tells them what he wants, 
and demands prompt, independent action. 

Raid. Last week, he got just that 
from newly-named Police Commissioner 
George Boos, a 24-year-veteran of the 
U.S. Secret Service. Cracking down on 
gambling, Boos reached even into the 
swank Grosse Pointe section to nab Pete 
Licavoli, alleged Detroit agent for notori- 
ous Frankie Costello. 

Within 24 hours after taking office, 
Boos also ordered to his desk the cise 
file of Victor and Walter Reuther, CIO 
Auto Worker officials whose shootings 





Wide World 
The Mayor. Newly elected Albert E. 


Cobo wants to run Detroit like a business. 


are still unsolved. On this matter, the 
new administration can count on CIO 
cooperation—but only on this. 

“Cobo represents a political organi- 
zation dominated by the large industri- 
alists,” CIO’s Gus Scholle wailed last 
week. When Cobo named millionaire 
builder Harry J. Durbin as director- 
secretary of Detroit’s Housing Commis- 
sion, Scholle (regional director of CIO’s 
Political Action Committee in Michigan) 
took it as a declaration of war. “We ex- 
pect,” he said, “nothing but the worst 
from Cobo.” 

Unruffled, Coho is going ahead with 
his own housing program. He will build 
no mammoth projects in the city’s out- 
skirts, not even with Federal help. But 
to clean up slums he would spend more 
than $2 million. 

Only Real Needs. Cobo also au- 
thorized, last week, a new, $2.6 million 
wing for Detroit’s municipally-owned re- 
ceiving hospital. But when the hospital 





Detroit Free Press 
The big catch. Pete Licavoli, snared by 
a zealous cop’s dragnet. (SEE: Mayor) 


requested three new ambulances he 
balked, suggesting that the police de- 
partment might make available the ambu- 
lances it had but seldom used. 

Similarly, he halted purchases of 
land for recreational use. “Instead,” he 
urged, “let’s develop some 400 acres of 
what we now own into well-equipped 
parks and playgrounds.” 

By last week, it appeared that the 
city which accounts for most of the 6.25 
million cars and trucks produced each 
year was at last applying its acumen 
to efficient, businesslike government. 


Tide of Toys 


American Legion sponsors dubbed it 
TOT, the tide of toys. Other Americans 
considered it the best break for Europe’s 
waifs since wartime GI’s sprinkled the 
continent with Hershey bars. 

To meet TOT’s goal—the collection 
by Feb. 1 of five million toys for dis- 
tribution in Western Europe and, where 
possible, behind the Iron Curtain—Le- 
gionnaires pounded pavements last week 
from Atlanta to Los Angeles. 

“We're not looking for just any old 
castoff toys,” Legion headquarters an- 
nounced, launching the drive Dec. 26. 
“What we want is for every American 
child to give one of his prized, brand- 
new Christmas toys.” 

Flood. Southern California, lining 
up 30,000 Boy Scout and Girl Scout col- 
lectors, pledged one million toys. To- 
ledo’s mayor proclaimed a “tide of toys 
week.” Railroads promised free toy trans- 
portation. In New York, the Stork Diaper 
Service got in the act by setting its 250 
deliverymen to collecting toys on their 
daily runs. In Nashville, Tenn., Legion- 
naires even put Hirohito’s horse on ex- 
hibit. The price of admission: one toy. 

By last week, Philadelphia’s Pier 38 
was jammed with thousands upon thou- 
sands of dolls, noisemakers, even toy 
Mixmasters, electric razors, telephones 
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and milkshake makers. Not surprising 
was the fact that No. 1 on the give-away 
list was an item many children, but few 
parents, would hesitate to give up—the 
drum. 


Walkover 


Just as the light turned red, the 
snappy yellow convertible screeched to 
a stop, square in the middle of a San 
Antonio crosswalk. 

“Why don’t you back up?” yelled a 
pedestrian in work clothes. 

“Mind your own business,” the lady 
driver retorted. 

What happened next made news in 
the man-bites-dog tradition. 

The workman calmly stepped up on 
the jaywalking auto’s fender, onto its 
hood and down the other side. While the 
driver stared, speechless, at the scratches 
his heavy soled shoes had made, the 
pedestrian walked nonchalantly away. 


Coal: No Change 


Everybody but the President was ex- 
cited about coal this week. 


Most of John L. Lewis’s 480,000 


Horror in Davenport. At 2:06 a.m., 
terrifying screams split the Saturday 
morning quiet blanketing the grounds 
of the Sisters of Mercy Hospital in 
northwest Davenport, Iowa. 

Telltale wisps of smoke seeped 
from the windows of St. Elizabeth’s 
ward, the institution’s psychiatric an- 
nex. Hysterical patients, trapped be- 
hind barred windows and be-fogged 
minds, turned in an alarm. 

Outside attendants smashed the 
locked front door to save a dozen 
first-floor patients. But before the first 
firemen arrived, fire spewed through 
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United Mine Workers were working the 
three-day week which he had ordered 
nearly two months ago. Some 70,000 min- 
ers in Pennsylvania, Alabama, Ohio, 
Kentucky and the Virginias were out 
on wildcat strikes against the “cap- 
tive” mines, among them those of United 
States Steel. Some said they might re- 
fuse Lewis’s “suggestion” that they go 
back to work. Congressmen, coal dealers 
and state officials were yelling bloody 
murder about a shortage. But the Presi- 
dent, backed up by Government statisti- 
cians, stoutly maintained that there was 
no national emergency to warrant use of 
the injunction procedures of the Taft- 
Hartley labor law. 

According to the Interior Depart- 
ment, retailers sold 25% more coal to 
homeowners during the last four months 
of 1949 than during the same period in 
1948. The Southern Coal Producers As- 
sociation estimated there was 15 days’ 
supply of coal above ground for indus- 
trial uses. 

Haggle and Boggle. While the 
President stood fast on his claim that an 
emergency was still non-existent, Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board General 
Counsel Robert N. Denham readied the 
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the dry wooden interior of the 81-year- 
old building. 

“Even as firemen stood on lad- 
ders hacking frantically at window 
gratings,” said Assistant Chief Harry 
Lang, “the heat cracked the glass and 
people inside disappeared into the 
flames.” 

At least 41 persons, all but two 
of them patients, perished. Only pa- 
tients survived to help trace the cause. 
One of them, Mrs. Elnora Epperly, 
“confessed.” Though authorities 
doubted the truthfulness of her story, 
she was formally charged with murder. 





legal lever that could at once restore the 
coal industry to normal production and 
take the heat off Truman: a restraining 
injunction against the three-day work 
week. 

If the Federal courts rule favorably 
for Denham, the UMW would have to re- 
turn to a full work week until the NLRB 
has completed its study of closed shop 
charges and hear the operators’ com- 
plaint that Lewis is using coercion in lieu 
of bargaining in good faith. 


Ben Alive 


Long after Ben Lewis walked out of 
his parents’ Johnston, Pa., house during 
a 1936 dinner table argument, his parents 
still hoped he’d come back. The war came 
and still he had not returned. They asked 
Selective Service to look for his name 
on the draft rolls. It wasn’t there. 

When searches revealed no trace, 
Ben’s parents yielded to practicality (he 
had a small insurance policy about to 
mature) and had him declared legally 
dead. 

Last week, a man from the finance 
division of the Columbia, S. C., Veterans 
Administration hospital called at the 
Lewis home. He was their long lost son, 
now 29. In the interval, he had changed 
his name to Kennedy, served five years in 
the wartime Army, married and fathered 
two children. Long ago, he had forgotten 
and forgiven. So, said his joyful parents, 


had they. 


Moscow in Miniature 


Across the nation last week, Com- 
munists and their friends were dialectics- 
deep in a drive to increase subscription 
lists of party newspapers. In New York, 
Daily Worker managing editor Alan Max 
explained that party pockets were far 
from full. Then, next day, he wrote a few 
well-fed paragraphs about the fine 
chicken-and-wine (red Burgundy) dinner 
given subscription drive workers—and 
also mentioned television sets the party 
was ready to give star solicitors. 


The Bridges Trial 


Harry Bridges’ defense lawyers were 
on the counterattack last week in San 
Francisco. They didn’t disprove their 
client’s alleged Communist affiliations, 
but they did douse with doubt the credi- 
bility of one of the Government’s prin- 
cipal witnesses. 

The Australian-born Bridges, head 
of the CIO International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, is charged 
with perjury because he stated at his 
1945 naturalization hearing that he had 
never been a Communist. Into Federal 
Court to testify to the contrary the Gov- 
ernment brought Lawrence Seton Ross, 
managing editor of the Cotton Trade 
Journal of Memphis, formerly (1934-37) 
editor of the Communist Western Worker. 

Ross, who described himself as the 
Kentucky-born, Kentucky-educated son of 
a Kentucky planter, said he had seen 
Bridges at three “closed Communist 
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meetings” in San Francisco. Further, he 
said, Bridges had been elected to the 
Communist Central Committee in 1936 
under the name “Rossi.” 

Next day, harassed by Bridges’ law- 
yers and goaded by his own conscience, 
witness Ross confessed himself to be a 
30-year masquerader whose origin was a 
long way from Kentucky. 

By Any Other. .. . He was born, he 
admitted, in Western Poland 46 years 
ago. He came to New York with his fam- 
ily in 1910, received his schooling in 
New York, did not anglicize his name 
from Rosenstein to Ross till he was 16 
years old. His father “was, and is,” 
Bernard Rosenstein, a member of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union. 

Ross told the court that neither his 
wife nor his employers knew of his de- 
ceptions, which he kept up to maintain 
his standing in Memphis. Publisher 
Francis G. Hickman of the Cotton Trade 
Journal promptly issued a_ statement 
that Ross “will continue indefinitely as 
managing editar of this publication.” 

From the Bridges’ camp came loud 
demands that Ross be indicted for per- 
jury. Government lawyers laughed off 
the suggestion, denied they had any previ- 
ous knowledge of the deception, and 
pointed out a pertinent fact: No matter 
what stories Ross might have told about 
himself, nobody yet had come forward to 
contest his stories about Harry Bridges. 


Missing Bridge 
Sheriff John Sandlin and the Lime- 


stone County, Ala., board of commission- 
ers last week faced a king-sized quan- 
dary. They were, Sandlin confessed glum- 
ly, “mighty upset.” 

Some artful and enterprising thief 
had made off with a county-owned, 100- 
foot steel bridge from Piney creek, near 
Athens, the county seat. 

The light-fingered steel stealer un- 
awed by tonnage worked quietly and 
quickly enough not to arouse the nearest 
resident, about a half-mile away, and 
efficiently enough to leave no traces. 

Sheriff Sandlin, his deputies and the 
state investigators called in to help last 
week were busily looking for a clue. 


Glazed Blackbird 


The “four-and-twenty blackbirds 
baked in a pie” had it easy compared 
with 125 who landed near Oklahoma City 
last week. Windborne sleet roared over 
them, forced them down, then froze them 
fast to the cold, glazed earth. 

The saga, told by radio commentator 
Lowell ‘Thomas, founder of a tall tales 
club and author of Tall Stories, was 
strange but nonetheless true. It began 
when a “blue norther” swept in from 
the Canadian Arctic to catch the birds 
on the banks of Lake Overholser. 

With the high wind came a sudden 
drop in temperature. Waves battered the 
birds. The spray froze. The flock became 
an enormous ice sheet from which only 
eyes and beaks protruded. Efforts to melt 
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the ice failed. So the state’s Game Serv- 
ice Rangers began the difficult, delicate 
task of chipping the birds free with ice 
picks. 

There were a few casualties. But 
most, after brief thaw-outs at a city ga- 
rage, winged south toward Mexico and 
safety. 


End of Rule 904. 


A Baltimore court’s clamp-down on 
crime news reporting ended last week. 

The well-meant, ill-advised venture 
died when the U.S. Supreme Court re- 
fused to review a decision of the Mary- 
land Court of Appeals, the state’s highest 
court, which threw the rule out because 
it was “in the nature of censorship.” 

Adopted by the city Supreme Court, 
Rule 904 had prohibited pre-trial pub- 
lication, in any criminal case,° of any in- 
formation “relative to the conduct of 
the accused, statements or admissions by 
the accused, or other matters bearing up- 
on the issues to be tried.” 

The test case arose last summer after 
Eugene H. James, a Baltimore Negro 
(who was subsequently convicted and 
hanged), confessed the brutal slaying of 


an ll-year-old girl in Washington and, 
within a few days, of another in Balti- 
more. Baltimore newspapers, despite com- 
petition from out-of-town newspapers, 
obeyed the rule, but Baltimore radio sta- 
tions broadcast reports of the confession. 
Stations WFBR, WCBM and WITH, 
and newscaster James P. Connolly, were 
fined from $100 to $500 each for con- 
tempt of court. The state Appeals Court 
ruling was on their appeal. 

Last Chance. The Supreme Court’s 
refusal to review came in a terse one- 
sentence announcement. But Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, in an extraordinary state- 
ment, emphasized that the high court’s 
action “does not remotely imply approval 
or disapproval” of the Maryland Court 
of Appeals ruling. Rather, he said, re- 
views are matters of Supreme Court 
“sound judicial discretion.” The Supreme 
Court’s action, he made clear, was in- 
tended to apply only to the Baltimore 
case. His statement hinted broadly that 
the high court did not consider this the 
ideal case, nor the time ripe, to under- 
take adjudication of the complex and 
basic conflict between the rights of a 
free press and the rights of an accused 
person to a fair trial. 





Floods & Blizzards. Nature went 
on a rampage last week, cutting a 
3,000 mile trail of violence, death and 
destruction across the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 

At least 30 persons in the United 
States and four in Canada died vio- 
lently in blizzards, floods and high 
winds. 

Bitter cold, sweeping in from 
western Canada, left the Pacific North- 
west paralyzed by ice and snow. The 
cold front, moving through Minnesota 
and the Dakotas, sent temperatures 
tumbling to 21° below zero. 


In Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, 
more than 5,000 river bank families 
fled to higher ground as the Ohio and 
Wabash rivers rose to new flood crests. 
Red Cross help and volunteers worked 
round the clock to plug up leaking 
levees. In Indiana, alone, more than 
200 families were left homeless. 

High winds in eastern Canada, 
New England and upstate New York 
extracted trees, toppled buildings— 
and, contrarily, in the Middle Atlantic 
area 50-year-old mid-January heat 
records were shattered as thermom- 
eters pushed past 70°. 
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Sikh Supermen 


In United Nations speeches, State 
Department officials have learned to ex- 
pect many a slip between tongue and 
translation. When, for instance, a 
Pakistan-India dispute flared recently in 
the Security Council, the translator per- 
sistently put down “six” whenever dele- 
gates referred to the Sikhs, a dissenting 
soldier-sect, some of whom were in 
Pakistan. 

The result left doubt as to the trans- 
lator’s ability but none concerning the 
Sikhs’ virility. 

“Six soldiers,” 
“have raped 


women. ...” 


Loose Talk 


Memo to Federal Communications 
Commission Chairman Wayne Coy: Your 


the translator read, 
thousands of Pakistan 


Washington radio waves are getting 
crossed up. 
Taxis operated by five different 


Washington cab companies are equipped 
with two-way radios for fast dispatching 
and operate on the same wave length. By 
some electronic freak, the overcrowded 
circuit in a small mid-city area also picks 
up, amplifies and rebroadcasts to taxi- 
riders the conversations of private mobile 
telephone users. 

“We have a hard enough time,” com- 
plained one harried driver, “keeping 
track of our own calls, without eaves- 
dropping on private conversations. 

“If the telephone company ever finds 
out,” he added philosophically, “it will 
be very unhappy.” 


H. S. T., Bad Neighbor? 


Nobody in Washington seemed to 
want the President of the United States 
as a next-door neighbor. 

Maybe it was the sound of Harry 
Truman’s piano playing or Margaret’s 
singing. Maybe it was those noisy poker 
sessions with Presidential cronies. But 
the fact remained that the house next 
door to Truman’s—for which the late 
Henry Ford once offered a million dollars 
—was going begging last week for a 
mere $750,000. 

Since last May, when the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace de- 
cided to consolidate its offices in New 
York, it has tried without success to un- 
load its building on Washington’s Jack- 
son Place. 

It is the nearest private structure 
to the White House. It is but 10 feet 
across an alley from Blair House, where 
the Trumans are living during the 
renovation of the White House. From two 
second-floor verandas, an occupant could 
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peer through latticework fences into the 
President’s garden. Windows face di- 
rectly on Truman’s windows. 

Realty agents call it the most de- 
sirable property in America. They can’t 
understand why it hasn’t sold. For a 
lobbyist, social climber, or even the Vice 
President, it would be perfect. 

White Elephant? The agents ad- 
mit the building’s 60 rooms need repaint- 
ing. It is old (pre-Civil War) and slight- 
ly shaky. But, they say, its high ceilings 
make for summer coolness. It has a mod- 
ern, stoker-type furnace. And, while the 
Secret Service insists that any future 
occupant pass a security test, there are 
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Coy. He rules the waves; they waive the 
rules. (SEE: Loose Talk) 


— 7 Wide World 
Politics . . . thrilling. Mrs. Barkley and the Veep’s daughter, Mrs. Max Truitt, 
like the Senate but find hanky-pleating more challenging. (SEE: Cute) 


few other annoyances from Truman’s 


hired help. 

“Even the plain-clothes men who 
came inside during Inauguration Week 
were nice and unobtrusive,” reported the 
Endowment’s H. C. Stouffer. “And once 
when our stock clerk got a ticket for 
parking his car in our alley, the White 
House cops tore it up. Obliging, wasn’t 
it?” 


Cute 


It’s already beginning to look as 
though “Mrs. Veep”—the newly wed Mrs. 
Alben W. Barkley, wife of the Vice Presi- 
dent—is going to furnish as much good 
news copy as the jovial Veep himself. 

Last week Mrs. Barkley attended her 
first Senate session, presided over by 
her husband. She said she found it “won- 
derful thrilling . but pretty 
routine.” 

“What I want,” said the wife of one 
of the country’s best politicians, “is 
action—political action!” 

Dapperized. Mrs. Barkley also con- 
fided that she’s learning how to pleat 
the Veep’s dress handkerchief in the 
four-pleated style he likes. She’s getting 
the secret from Juliette Tucker, a secre- 
tary in the office of Senate Secretary 
Leslie L. Biffle who had been fixing Bark- 
ley’s handkerchief for four years. Miss 
Tucker told Mrs. Barkley that she in 
turn found out how to do it from Mauri 
Piironen, a former member of the Finnish 
legation staff in Washington. — 


Pixie Personnel 


Jerry Kluttz, the Washington Post’s 
columnist for Government workers, last 
week defined some important bureaucrats 
whose jobs would never be found in the 
Civil Service Commission’s official classi- 
fication list. 

The Hook-relief Operator—he mere- 
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ly walks to the wall and with the greatest 
of ease lifts a squirming citizen or 
Senator from the hook that isn’t there. 

The Man who Irons Things Out— 
he flattens his hands with palms down- 
ward and makes back-and-forth smooth- 
ing motions. 

The Head Bumper—he grabs two 
imaginary heads by the hair and knocks 
them together. 

The Monkey Discarder—he reaches 
his hand behind his head, grabs the 
problem monkey firmly and throws him 
onto another man’s back. This clearly is 
a zoological variation of buck-passing. 


Brannanism, FOB Detroit 


If Agriculture Secretary Charles 
Brannan’s dream-plan for keeping every- 
body happy is good for farmers, Rep. 
Albert Gore argues, why wouldn’t it 
work for, say, the automobile business? 

People want and need more automo- 
biles, the Tennessee lawmaker said; 
there are far too many families with just 
one automobile, and entirely too many 
with none. 

“Let the automobile factories em- 
ploy all the workers they can on an 
around-the-clock schedule to produce lots 
and lots of automobiles,” he said. “Auto- 
mobiles would become much cheaper. 
Just let auto prices find their level in the 
market place, as Brannan says we should 
do with farm commodities. 

“This would mean that the automo- 
bile manufacturers would have. to reduce 
wages. But we could tell the workers not 
to worry. . . . Congress would be asked 
to make up the difference between the 
free labor market wages they would get 
under this new order of things and what 
Secretary Brannan, or Congress or some- 
body else might think they should get.” 


Acme 


Gore. He sees no reason for limiting a 
good idea to farmers. (SEE: Brannanism ) 
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Most of us at one time or an- 
other have enjoyed the experience of 
possessing $75. We know little about 
millions and billions, and nothing 
about the trillion that one now sees 
mentioned. But $75 any of us can 
comprehend. 

A family that managed to save 
$75 last year was about average on 
that score. The Federal Reserve Board 
lately reported on a survey of how 
much people saved in 1948, and $75 
was the medium figure. Of course 
many did much better than $75, while 
many others saved nothing. Quite a 
few spent more than they received, 
and either drew on savings or went 
into debt. 





* * * 







Another easily understood figure 
is $86. That would represent the aver- 
age family’s share in the savings which 
could be made by modernizing the 
operations of Federal Government. If 
the Report of the Hoover Commission 
is fully adopted, as it should be, the 
$4 billion dollar economy would aver- 
age out at about $86 per family. 

The Report, you will remember, 
does not propose to reduce the func- 
tions of Government. It assumes that 
the Government will continue to do 
everything it now does. The changes 
suggested offer only to do these things 
in more orderly, efficient and economi- 
cal ways; to adopt, as Mr. Hoover has 
often and aptly expressed it, better 
housekeeping methods. 

In other words, the average family 
cost for sloppy Government procedure 
is $86. And that is $11 more than the 
$75 which the average family has been 
able to save. 


































































































* * * 


The heads of any household 
might profitably take time to consider 
whether they would prefer to add $86 
to the family savings, or to spend it 
themselves, or to let the Government 
waste it without giving value in re- 
turn. The choice might logically be 
fully adopted. After all, $86 will buy 
a pretty good suit of clothes, or sev- 
eral other things the family wants. 

The total Federal spending runs 
at more than 10 times the four billions 
which good U.S. housekeeping could 
save. If the people were to require that 
Government spend less, the amount 
the average family could spend or 
save would be more in proportion. 
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People who believe taxes do not 
concern them very much simply do not 
understand why they are poorer than 
they need to be. 

The rich are taxed tremendously. 
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Average Family Facts 


By Wheeler McMillen 


























Pathfinder 
Nest egg. While a family saves $75, 
the Government wastes $86 for them. 


But those whose incomes exceed $25,- 
000 a year, all put together, receive 
less than 6% of the national income. 

Corporations are taxed heavily. 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. last year paid $53 million and 
General Motors paid $254 million 
more in taxes than they had left in 
profits after taxes. 

Even though an average family 
does not consider its visible and direct 
taxes to be heavy, it pays heavily in’ 
hidden taxes. The tax-takers may talk 
as long and loudly as they please 
about “soaking the rich” but in prac- 
tice they soak the poor. The Tax 
Foundation finds that at least 100 
taxes are hidden in the purchase of a 
dozen eggs, 151 in a loaf of bread, 116 
in a suit of clothes and up to $500 
worth in an ordinary automobile. 

* * # 


New jobs are created by savings. 
Since the saving ability of people is 
reduced by taxes, the opportunities for 
each year’s crop of boys and girls 
looking for jobs are correspondingly 
hurt. This column remarked some 
months ago that to bring together the 
tools and other capital to make one 
new job requires, on the average, 
$8,000. That would require the com- 
bined investment of all the $75 vear’s 
savings from 107 average families. 

Every Government spending proj- 
ect should be viewed by every family 
as a direct attack upon its ability to 
save. Further, it should be considered 
as an invasion of the family’s right to 
spend its own earnings as it judges 
best. Then is time to decide whether 
the Government or the family can use 
the money to accomplish the most 
good. 
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One China too Many 


Rubbing in Mao’s victory, Russia 
walks out of U.N. to force 
Chiang delegate’s expulsion 


Andrei A. Gromyko earned his pres- 
ent job as Deputy Foreign Minister of the 
Soviet Union by faithful service to the 
Kremlin as delegate to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. 

Newsmen on the Lake Success beat 
remember him as a man who was stingy 
with smiles and generous with vetoes (25 
in two years). But most of all they recall 
that he set a U.N. precedent in 1946 by 
walking out of a meeting of the Security 
Council. 

In an effort to stall U.N. considera- 
tion of Russia’s interference in Iran, Gro- 
myko took a walk and stayed away 14 
days. The Council went ahead with busi- 
ness as usual. Finally Russia backed 
down and the U.N. scored its first great 
victory. 

But last week, in four tense days, 
Gromyko’s record for walkouts went by 
the boards. His successor, Jacob A. 
Malik, who is more generous with smiles 
and slightly less so with vetoes (6 since 
August 1948), twice stalked out of meet- 
ings of the Security Council. 

Walkout No. 1 came on the day that 
the ll-nation Council met for the first 
time in 1950. Five of its members (Rus- 
sia, Yugoslavia, Britain, India and Nor- 
way) had recognized Mao Tse-tung’s 
“Central People’s Government of the 
People’s Republic of China.” Five had 
not: the United States, France, Cuba, 
Ecuador and Egypt. Under the Council’s 
practice of monthly rotation of chairman- 
ship, it was the turn of the 11th delegate, 
Nationalist China’s Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang, 
to preside. 

Get out! Expecting the worst, Dr. 
Tsiang rapped his gavel and called the 
meeting to order. Before he could bring 
up the first item of scheduled business, 
Malik, from his place in the center of the 
horseshoe table, raised his hand and be- 
gan to speak. He insisted that “this fel- 
low who represents nobody” had no right 
to sit with the Council or to preside over 
it. He offered a resolution calling for Dr. 
Tsiang’s expulsion. 

The Nationalist China delegate fol- 
lowed U.N. procedure to the letter. He 
ordered that Malik’s resolution be 
printed and discussed later and he called 
for a vote on his ruling. It was sustained 
by a vote of 8 to 2. Ironically, Yugo- 
slavia, which was making its Security 
Council debut and which would have 
been the target for Malik’s wrath except 
that the Kremlin gave top priority to the 
Chinese issue, was the only nation to side 
with the USSR. 

The vote was Malik’s cue. He pro- 
duced a typewritten statement which 
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said that “until the representative of the 
Kuomintang has been removed . . . I 
cannot remain at this table.” Then he 
picked up his papers and left the hall. 
“Clear the tracks,” muttered some un- 
appreciative spectator as the Russian’s 
colleagues hustled out after him. 
Round Two. But two days later 
Malik was back in his usual place for the 
discussion of his resolution and he 
chipped in with a half-hour attack on the 
Nationalist. But when the vote came up 
the next day, he got what he expected— 
a defeat. The United States"and five other 
nations voted against the resolution; 
three voted for it, with India switching 
over to side with Russia and Yugoslavia. 


tion of the Peking regime by France and 
Egypt, expected soon, will give the seven 
Security Council votes he needs to put 
over his resolution, for Britain and Nor- 
way cannot long continue to dodge the 
issue as they did last week. 

Meantime, Russia ordered its U.N. 
delegates to stay away from all meetings 
the world over at which Nationalist China 
was represented. : 


Mao in Moscow 


Is there a split between Mao Tse- 
tung, conquering hero of the Chinese 
Communists, and Joseph Stalin, lord of 
the Kremlin? That was a good question 
last week. 

Last month Mao, the peasant poet 
whose armies pushed the Nationalists off 
the mainland of China, packed his bags 
and went to Moscow, where he received 
his schooling, to join in the tribute to 
Stalin on his 70th birthday. After the 
pomp and ceremony, after the birthday 
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Reunion at Moscow.* After the birthday candles went out, a quarrel? (SEE: Mao) 


Britain and Norway abstained. The tracks 
had to be cleared again, for Malik took 
another walk. 

Patience. But he was far from dis- 
appointed. He talked with reporters, ob- 
viously quite pleased with his week’s 
work in the service of the Kremlin. For 
he had held up the United States as a 
sinister force that was “encouraging law- 
lessness” and depicted the Soviet Union 
as Communist China’s best friend. It was, 
as U.S. delegate Ernest A. Gross tabbed 
it, propaganda “so threadbare that I be- 
lieve it has lost all color and shape.” 

But Malik knows that sooner or later 
his campaign to unseat the Nationalist 
delegation is bound to succeed. Recogni- 


*Left to right: China’s Mao Tse-tung, Red 
Army’s Marshal Nikolai Bulganin, Stalin, East 
Germany’s Walter Ulbricht. 


candles went out, Mao stayed on to talk 
with Stalin about the future of China. 

Originally the No. 1 Chinese Com- 
munist had planned to spend no more 
than a month in Moscow. But last week 
out of the Soviet capital came word that 
his visit had been extended “several 
weeks” in order to iron out details of a 
Sino-Soviet friendship pact and a trade 
agreement. Reading between the lines, 
observers outside the Iron Curtain sug- 
gested that Mao, instead of blindly ac- 
cepting Kremlin dictation, was trying to 
strike a hard bargain. 

If there are differences between Mao 
and Stalin, they would break down into 
two broad categories—food and industry. 
Actually, these two go hand in hand. 
Mao has said: “The wrestling of nation- 
wide victory is but the first step of the 
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Indonesia’s First Couple. President 
Sukarno of the new United States of 
Indonesia adjusts his wife’s veil dur- 
ing a reception at Jakarta, known as 


long march. The sweeping away of im- 
perialism, feudalism, bureaucratic cap- 
italism, and Kuomintang rule from China 
will still not completely solve the ques- 
tion of China’s independence and sover- 
eignty. Only when the economy has 
broadly developed, only when the coun- 
try has changed from a backward agri- 
cultural country into an advanced indus- 
trial country and is wholly independent 
of foreign countries economically .. . 
can this question be finally solved.” 

Stomach Politics. Putting first 
things first, the way to take China out of 
the class of a “backward agricultural 
country” is to produce all of the food it 
needs. For years China has got along on 
skimpy rations and has been forced to 
import food. As long as Mao permits 
Russia to take food out of China, he de- 
feats his own purpose. And China can 
never hope to become even a second-rate 
industrial power without full access to 
Manchuria’s factories and raw materials, 
which Russia has taken over and ex- 
ploited for its own purposes. 

Last summer, when Mao was prepar- 
ing for the last push against the Na- 
tionalists, he made a deal to trade Man- 
churian food for Russian equipment. Mao 
by now has good reason to regret that 
bargain. 

Last week in Tokyo, a well-informed 
member of General MacArthur’s staff, 
said: “We are not speculating when we 
say that the Russians are asking more 
than Manchuria’s food surplus. Famine- 
stricken North China is now being forced 
to meet the deficit by sending the Rus- 
sians food. We think Mao obviously is 
opposing this.” 

Toward Titoism? The trend of 
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Batavia under Dutch rule. As you can 
see Madame Sukarno, who is rarely 
photographed, is one of the world’s 
prettiest First Ladies. 





events has strengthened Mao’s case since 
he went to Moscow last month. Said Mac- 
Arthur’s aide: “At the beginning of the 
conference, Stalin held all the trumps. 
But since British recognition, Truman’s 
‘hands off Formosa policy and Japanese 
Communist defiance of the Cominform 
(see page 26), Mao holds some trumps 
himself. Our belief is that the whole 
thing is coming to a head quickly with 
a far-reaching significance that is difficult 
to overestimate.” 


Too Durn’ Wild 


Italy accepts American dollars with 
no questions asked but draws the line 
against certain other printed products of 
the U.S. Banned in Rome last week as 
a bad influence on youth was a lurid 
list of comic books and magazines de- 
voted to pin-up girls, mayhem and ro- 
mance. A prominent casualty was an old 
friend of American comic book fans: 


Buffalo Bill, Hero of the Wild West. 


Asia’s Marshall Plan 


The fabled Indian Ocean island of 
Ceylon is, as the poet Reginald Heber 
put it, a place where “every prospect 
pleases, and only man is vile.” 

On maps Ceylon appears to hang 
from India like a giant teardrop pearl. A 
British possession since 1796, the “Pearl 
of the Orient,” became a Crown Colony 
in 1802 and in 1948 attained independ- 
ence and became a partner on equal 
footing with other Commonwealth na- 
tions. 

Last week, a fortnight before Cey- 
lon’s second birthday (Feb. 4), the For- 


eign Ministers of the Commonwealth met 
at Colombo, the island’s capital, for “an 
exchange of ideas on the present inter- 
national situation.”* 

The honor of presiding went to Cey- 
lon’s 6-foot Premier, Don Stephan Sen- 
anayake. Sessions were held in the 
white, two-story Ceylon Senate building, 
overlooking one of the first British pa- 
rade grounds on the island. In the street, 
on opening day, “hopper boys” hawked 
rice pancakes. In one sunny corner a 
speckled cobra swayed over a basket to 
the weird music of his master’s gourd. In 
their council chamber, the Common- 
wealth Foreign Ministers dealt with a 
far deadlier menace—the Red cobra of 
communism and its mounting threat to 
the nations of Asia. 

Britain’s Ernest Bevin, tired and ill 
after the long trip from London by train, 
plane and cruiser, neither sought nor 
got the role of the conference’s Mr. Big. 
That distinction went to non-Communist 
Asia’s new man of destiny, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India, which a fortnight 
ago jumped the gun on Britain and be- 
came the first nation of the Common- 
wealth to recognize Communist China.** 

Bulletproof. “Our Panditji,” as he 
is affectionately called, drew crowds 
wherever he went in his familiar white 
Gandhi cap. Ceylon police officials, fear- 
ing for his safety, gave him a heavy body- 
guard of husky men in immaculate white 
tropical uniforms and silver-spiked sola 
topees. But Nehru didn’t share his hosts’ 
concern. “If someone wants to shoot me, 
let him,” he said. Twice he gave his 
guards the slip, once to call on an old 
friend and again to buy a book, J Chose 
Peace, by Konni Zilliacus, British mem- 
ber of Parliament who was expelled from 
the Labor party last year for pro-Commu- 
nist views. 

But in the end it was neither Nehru 
nor Bevin nor Senanayake who made the 
greatest contribution to the conference. 
That honor went to Australia’s Percy C. 
Spender, who but for his party’s (the 
Liberals) victory over the Socialists last 
month would not have represented his 
country at Colombo. As the best means 
of meeting the Communist challenge, 
Spender proposed a program of economic 
cooperation and self-help to raise stand- 
ards of living and to wipe out poverty. 

The Spender Plan. In its simplest 
form, the Spender Plan, which was 
promptly accepted by the Colombo con- 
ference, is a sort of Marshall Plan for 
Asia. The Australian proposal calls for 
Commonwealth nations to pool cash, 
credit, goods and know-how to develop 
resources and to increase production of 
farms and industries. 

In area and population the Spender 
Plan covers a greater field than does the 
Marshall Plan. The nations represented 
at Colombo govern a quarter of the 
world’s population and a fifth of its 


*Represented were Britain, Ceylon, Canada, 
Union of South Africa, India, Pakistan, Australia 
and New Zealand. Southern Rhodesia, which may 
merge with two other British colonies in Africa, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, to form a new 
dominion, also sent a delegation. 

**India, Britain, Pakistan and Ceylon have 
recognized Red China. The other nations of the 
Commonwealth have not. 
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area. But in development Asia lags far 
behind. India, Australia and Japan, for 
instance, produce less than 15 million 
tons of steel a year. That just about 
matches the production of the German 
Ruhr alone. 

Self-Help. Four months hence the 
Commonwealth Foreign Ministers will re- 
convene at Canberra to advance the Aus- 
tralian program. 

But before the conference adjourned 
it made one other decision. Burma, which 
has been having tough sledding since it 
cast off ties to Mother Britain to strike 
out on its own, got a $20 million loan. 


Cultural Cheapskates 


Many an organization has trouble 


collecting dues at this time of the 
year. The United Nations Educational 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


(UNESCO) is no exception. It announced 
that its members are $2,685,687.26 in 
arrears in promised contributions to the 
organization. China, which owes $1,062,- 
060, heads the list of offenders. 


Battle of Britain: 1950 


Winston Churchill spent a happy 
holiday on the Portuguese island of 
Madeira off the coast of Morocco. Morn- 
ings Churchill the artist sat in a straw 
chair behind a long cigar and painted the 
picturesque town of Camara de Lobos. 
Afternoons Churchill the writer worked 
on another volume of his memoirs. 

But before bedtime, one night last 
week, a telephone call from London cut 
short his holiday and Churchill the poli- 
tician flew home to lead his Conservatives 
in mortal combat against a bitter foe, the 
Socialists. Prime Minister Attlee, re- 
quired by law in the fifth.year of his 
Socialist regime to call a new election, 








had set Feb. 23 as the long awaited day. 

Unofficially the campaign has been 
under way for weeks. Officially it won’t 
begin until Feb. 3, when the King dis- 
solves the present Parliament. Then the 
two major parties will have but three 
short weeks to work over the 34 million 
voters whose decision probably will set 
England’s course for decades to come. 

The voters will fill 625 seats in the 
Heuse of Commons. In the last election, 
the Socialist landslide of 1945, the Labor- 
ites piled up more than 12 million votes, 
captured 393 seats. The Conservatives 
polled nearly 9 million votes for 191 
seats. A 6% swing of the 1945 votes 
could mean a Conservative victory. But 
the Laborites could lose 50 seats and 
still have a comfortable majority in the 
new Parliament which starts work Mar. 6. 

The Choice. A Conservative victory, 
following on the recent Socialist defeats 
in New Zealand and Australia, might in- 
flict irreparable damage on the vast struc- 
ture of state control which the Socialists 
have set up in Britain. A Conservative 
defeat might mean that Britain would 
never return to the system of free enter- 
prise under which it once was the world’s 
greatest power. Never have British voters 
faced a more vital decision. 

The Laborites will boast of their 
record and point to their achievements 
in nationalization, social services and full 
employment. They will ask a mandate 
to “finish the job.” Their program for 
the future, which they say is a safeguard 
against a “one-class state, controlled 
solely by the rich,” calls for nationaliza- 
tion of water power, industrial insurance, 
the iron and steel, cement and sugar in- 
dustries and the wholesale meat trade. 

The Conservatives charge the Labor 
government with mismanagement, waste 
and excessive controls. To get the women’s 
vote, they will harp on high prices, too. 
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Churchill at Madeira. Before bedtime, a phone call from London. (SEE: Battle) 
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Attlee. Feb. 23: A date for 34 million 
voters. (SEE: Battle) 


(In the three months before Christmas, 
wholesale food prices rose 6.3%.) They 
claim that instead of achieving equality, 
the Socialists have succeeded only in 
wiping out wealth, while needlessly 
penalizing millions in the middle class. 
They insist that the government is over- 
loaded with impractical bureaucrats who 
are wrecking industry. They complain 
that the Socialists have stripped Britain 
of her Imperial glory, devalued the 
Crown along with the pound sterling in 
the eyes of the world, and reduced ‘'a 
once great nation to comparative penury. 

Common Point. One thing the Tor- 
ies will not attack is the welfare state, 
which has become a fixture in the British 
way of life. Even if the Conservatives 
win, the people will continue to get free 
eye glasses, dental plates, cod liver oil, 
orange juice and other such amenities. 

The Conservatives go along with 
some phases of nationalization too. After 
all, they argue, it was Churchill who 
advocated nationalization of the railways 
in 1919. But state ownership of the iron 
and steel industry, which the Tories op- 
pose, will be a big campaign issue. 

In effect, the Tories will maintain 
that they can run the welfare state better 
and cheaper and with fewer obligations 
to fill out government forms. One Tory 
official said: “Our idea is to keep the 
sense of necessary over-all direction, a 
sort of book of etiquette, if you will, 
but not a soldier’s book of detailed regu- 
lations for the placement, polishing and 
buttoning of buttons.” 

The Odds. Emanuel Shinwell, La- 
borite War Secretary, predicted the 
Socialists would “knock the stuffing out 
of the Conservative party.” Betting com- 
missioners installed the Laborites as 
favorites at odds of 3 to 2. But that was 
before the general council of the Trades 
Union Congress, representing 8 million 
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Lion’s Leavings. This is a picture of 
an abandoned bull fight ring in the 
Moroccan city of Casablanca. It also 
is a pictorial example of one of the 
basic causes of Britain’s financial woes 
—the appalling cost of World War II. 
When the war moved from Africa to 
Europe the British left behind great 
quantities of materiel. In mid-1947 a 
Casablanca go-getter named André 


workers, announced the results of a vote 
on the question of holding off demands 
for wage increases until the end of the 
year. The tally showed 4,263,000 votes 
for the wage freeze, but 3,606,000 voted 
against it. In September, before currency 
devaluation, the same question was put 
before TUC and approved nearly 7 to 1. 

Warrior. Churchill wasn’t counting 
votes before they were cast, but he came 
back from Madeira full of confidence 
and eager to do battle. At 75, Churchill, 
who was elected to Parliament in 1900, 
the year the Labor party was born, hopes 
to make what may be the last great fight 
of a brilliant career one to be remem- 
bered. He recognizes that it will be one 
of the bitterest elections in Britain’s 
history, with no holds barred. Weeks ago 
in the House of Commons, he said: “It 
looks as if it [the election] will be 
fought out with more fundamental diver- 
gencies at every grade and in every part 
of our society than have ever been known 
in our lifetime.” And in the saltier 
language of the man in the street, a 
Labor party organizer told Theodore H. 
White, Overseas News Agency corre- 
spondent: “I tell you it'll be a dirty one, 
dirtier than 1922, an absolute stinker it'll 
be.” 


Benzine Behemoth 


In Thaxted, England, last week in- 
ventor Frank Stuart put together an ele- 
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Pathfinder—Acheson 


Azria bought three shiploads of the 
stuff for a modest sum, rented the 
arena and opened North Africa’s larg- 
est “war surplus store.” Last week all 
he had left of Britain’s original invest- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars was a “lot of stuff nobody wants”: 
Assorted machine parts, tankmen’s 
anklets and leather jerkins, strips of 
airplane cloths and gas masks. 


phant with an appetite for gasoline in- 
stead of peanuts. 

What he claims as the world’s first 
robot elephant is powered by a gasoline 
engine. It can flap its ears, wave its 
trunk, walk 28 mph. Carrying capacity: 
eight persons. 

Stuart thinks his brain child would 
be a natural for the elephant scene of 
Aida. And then there’s the U.S. market. 
“Tll bet,” says Stuart, “I sell 500 of them 
in America alone.” 


Bouncing Match 


At 6 a.m. one misty day last week 
30 automobiles rolled away from the 
headquarters of Surveillance du Terri- 
toire (France’s counter espionage serv- 
ice) in the heart of Paris. 

Within two hours all the cars were 
back, each bringing a citizen of Poland 
who had been routed out of bed and home 
in the city or its suburbs. Twenty other 
Poles were rounded up elsewhere. By the 
end of the following day, 35 of these 
Poles had been deported. 

Reprisal. France’s expulsion of 
Poles is a move of reprisal. Poland ex- 
pelled 27 Frenchmen, jailed at least 10 
others, including four who were con- 
victed as spies. 

Although it exposed a number of 
French citizens to the brutality of Com- 
munist jailers in Poland, Paris officials 
were well satisfied with the excuse they 


found to break up a ring of Polish agi- 
tators mingling among 400,000 Poles liv- 
ing in France. 

Cooperating with French Commu- 
nists, these agitators have been egging 
Polish immigrants into antagonism 
toward France’s middle of the road 
“Third Force” government. 


Titoism in Japan 


The Cominform, the Kremlin’s pro- 
motion agency, had a virulent case of 
Titoism on its hands in Japan last week. 

Under. occupation by General Mac- 
Arthur’s SCAP, Japan has been anything 
but a fertile breeding ground for com- 
munism. Business is picking up. The 
farmers and workers are reasonably con- 
tent. The 27-year-old Communist party, 
with 150,000 members and 35 seats in the 
Diet (Parliament), has been losing 
ground steadily. 

In a supreme effort last year the 
Communists put on a “summer offensive” 
that was supposed to erupt in widespread 
civil disorder. It fizzled out like a damp 
firecracker. 

Brake. After that the Communists 
accepted the advice of Sanzo Nosaka, 
onetime associate of China’s Mao Tse- 
tung, generally recognized as the brains 
of the Far Eastern party, to take it 
easier. 

The Cominform didn’t like that. 
From the inner sanctum at Bucharest, it 
assailed Nosaka as “glorifying the occu- 
piers of Japan” instead of waging a cam- 
paign of opposition and sabotage. A vet- 
eran Japanese Communist, Ko Nakanishi, 
member of the House of Councilors (Sen- 
ate), followed the Cominform’s lead, is- 
sued pamphlets calling for a party shake- 
up. 

Last week the Japanese Politburo 
took notice of its critics. It expelled 
Nakanishi from the party for “heresy” 
and gave Nosaka a vote of confidence “as 
the boldest patriot of the people.” 
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Nosaka. A vote of confidence for easy 
going. (SEE: Titoism in Japan) 
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The Grocer’s Dream 


In Osaka, Japan, Hiromichi Kuma- 
zawa, a little grocer with a bald pate and 
a scraggly mustache, dreamed of the 
day when he would ascend the Imperial 
throne as “Emperor Kumazawa.” 

He insisted he was the direct de- 
scendant of the old Imperial family and 
that Emperor Hirohito’s ancestors were 
of illegitimate origin. Before the war 
Kumazawa kept silent about the matter. 
But after Allied occupation brought free- 
dom of speech he pressed his claim. 

One day early this month he put on 
his best suit and went down to the rail- 
road station to meet his eldest son, 
“Crown Prince Takanobu,” 26, home 
from the wars after four years in a Si- 
berian prison camp. 

The meeting between father and son 
was warm and cordial, but the “Em- 
peror’s” joy was short-lived. He soon dis- 
covered that his son, like most Japanese 
repatriates released by the Russians, had 
become an out-and-out Communist. The 
tip-off came when Kumazawa suggested 
that his son should pay his respects at 
the “august graves of the orthodox an- 
cestors of the Imperial throne.” 

Red Rebellion. The younger Ku- 
mazawa bristled. He angrily announced 
that he had a Communist’s distaste for 
Emperors and even for the graves of their 
ancestors. He said he was going to join 
the party. Equally angry, papa Kumazawa 
hustled his son into the “provisional Im- 
perial palace.” They argued for two 
hours. The Russians had done a thor- 
ough job on the “Crown Prince.” He out- 
talked papa, who, in the end, gave in and 
announced: “I have no more ambitions of 
becoming Emperor. I shall try to be the 
first democratic President of Japan.” 

The former “Crown Prince” smiled 
and corrected his first convert: “You 
mean President of the People’s Republic 
of Japan.” 





Acme 
Kumaszawa and son. A sad day for 
honorable ancestors. (SEE: Dream) 
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Cutting Our Commitments 


No politician likes to admit pub- 
licly that a course of action to which 
he is dedicated has become unwork- 
able. For such an admission seems to 
cast doubt on the clairvoyance and 
omniscience of the policymaker. 

Therefore, when a major change 
of policy takes place, the public is 
often confused as to what is really 
happening. The Administration seeks 
to deny that it has altered course. The 
opposition also seeks political ad- 
vantage by emphasizing inconsistency 
and ineptitude. 


The much-discussed issue of 
Formosa is a case in point. 

President Truman and Secretary 
Acheson maintain that the refusal to 
defend this great island from Com- 
munist capture is mere common sense. 
Sen. Taft, and other Republican lead- 
ers, attack this decision as running 
contrary to the earlier “Truman Doc- 
trine” of containing communism by 
aid to its potential victims every- 
where. 

Actually, either the Administra- 
tion or its critics have a good case 
here. But the head of the argument on 
secondary issues results in obscuring 
the great and significant change that 
is taking place in our foreign policy. 


It has been decided, though 
not yet publicly admitted, that the 
United States is neither rich enough 
nor strong enough to subsidize every 
government throughout the world that 
is opposed to communism. 

One factor in reaching this deci- 
sion is over present inability to bal- 
ance expenditure and income, even at 





Wide World 
Formosa defenders. Why not admit we can’t stem communism everywhere? 


a time of great domestic prosperity 
and with a tax rate that grinds down 
heavily on everyone. 

Another factor is the enormous 
waste involved in these expensive sub- 
sidies. Even if Chiang Kai-shek had 
run his government more efficiently we 
probably would have curtailed our 
support. The extravagance and in- 
competence of the Nationalist regime 
made the decision easier. 
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But, having months ago accepted 
the loss of China to communism, we 
now find ourselves unable to check 
Moscow’s penetration elsewhere in the 
Far East. That is the significance of 
the Administration’s attitude on For- 
mosa. 

At the same time the Administra- 
tion seeks to maintain its defenses 
against communisnr in Western 
Europe. Indeed, even as we write For- 
mosa off we are simultaneously pour- 
ing arms and munitions, as well as 
ECA materials, into the territory of 
our Western European Allies. 


€ * 


It would be helpful if Secretary 
Acheson would say frankly that we 
simply find ourselves unable to “con- 
tain” communism everywhere and 
have therefore decided to let Asia go, 
while continuing our effort in Europe. 
An honest admission to this effect 
would eliminate a lot of the present 
confusion in the public mind, and 
would give little comfort to Stalin. 

That shrewd operator knows, far 
better than most Americans, just how 
much our national economy can stand 
in the way of continuous subsidies to 
foreign governments, as well as to 
the favored groups at home. 
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Music 


Opera’s Great Dane 


A taxi neared the corner of 39th St. 
and Broadway, New York, early one Wed- 
nesday afternoon 24 years ago. In it sat 
a young European tenor, on his way to 
make his American debut in Wagner’s 
Tannhduser. As he drew up at the Metro. 
politan Opera House he noticed the side- 
walks in front of it were jammed with 
people trying to get to the box office. 
“Are all these people waiting to hear me 
sing?” he asked himself. “The house will 
be packed.” 

He pushed his way to the stage en- 





The Lauritz Melchiors. 


trance. A uniformed guard stopped him. 
“But I’m going to sing here today,” the 
tenor said. The guard signaled a com- 
panion nearer the door: “Okay, let him 
in.” 

The tenor hurried into his costume 
and waited excitedly. Finally the curtain 
went up—on a nearly empty house. The 
crowd was still outside, waiting to buy 
tickets for the debut that evening of an- 
other Met newcomer, the much-publicized 
Kansas City soprano, Marion Talley. 

Today her name is almost forgotten. 
But the name of the Danish tenor, Lau- 
ritz Melchior (see cover), has become 
almost a household word. In the 24 years 
since his New York debut, through the 
Met, concerts, records, radio, movies and 
television, Melchior probably has done 
more than any other concert artist to 
bring better music to Americans. 

Tristan in Tails. Last week he was 
at it again. The New York season over 
for another year, he was in Bloomington, 
Ind., to begin a tour with his good friend 
Helen Traubel in a new streamlined con- 
cert version of Tristan und Isolde. It will 
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“I make the noise and 


be seen by thousands who have never had 
a chance to hear big-name singers per- 
form great opera. 

Tristan Melchior and Isolde Traubel 
first tried out the two-hour, no-scenery 
opera at the packed opening night of 
Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell last 
June—just to see how a popular audience 
would take it. Both were amazed at its 
reception. 

Said Max de Schauensee in the Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin: “To hear Mme. 
Traubel and Mr. Melchior in this music 
grows a more precious experience with 
the passing seasons.” During the next six 
weeks the same “precious experience” is 
in store for concert-goers in Minneapolis, 
St. Louis, Knoxville, Birmingham, At- 
lanta and a dozen other cities. 

The Melchior Book. When the 
applause died down after last Wednes- 
day’s concert in Bloomington, the Met’s 








Pathfinder 
business.” 


she makes the 


greatest helden-tenor (heroic tenor) re- 
turned to his hotel suite, lowered his hulk- 
ing 6-foot-31-inch, 240-pound frame into 
an armchair with a grunt and lit one of 
the big black cigars he imports from 
Havana. He opened a plain composition 
book, put on his thick horn-rimmed 
glasses and jotted down under the kon- 
certer section: “Jan. 18, 1950; Bloom- 
ington, Ind.” In addition he made note, 
in between the carefully black and red 
penciled lines, of the name of the concert 
hall, the conductor, and the size of the 
box-office take. 

The notebook has been almost a pas- 
sion with the meticulous Melchior since 
he started it in 1925. Flicking through 
the pages, he can tell anyone he has sung, 
to date, 223 Tristans, 105 Lohengrins, 80 
Parsifals, 143 Tannhdusers, 180 Wal- 
kueres, and a total of 235 Siegfrieds (in 
Siegfried and Gétterdimmerung). 

Scanning another column, Melchior 
can tell at a glance that from Tristan 
alone he has made more than $2.5 mil- 
lion, making love to 24 different Isoldes 
in 14 countries for 36 conductors. 


Also in the book are the dates and 
places of the well over 1,000 concerts 
he has given on four continents. In the 
25-year period, he has missed only nine 
of his scheduled performances, a phe- 
nomenal record. 

How the Money Rolls In. As the 
number of operas he sings has grown 
over the years, so has his income. He 
sang professionally for the first time in 
Svendborg, Denmark, in 1911 and re- 
ceived 10 kroner for the concert. Today 
he gets anywhere from $3,000 to $5,600 
for each concert engagement, and aver- 
ages 60 a year. For a radio or TV appear- 
ance he collects $3,000, about $100,000 
for a movie. For his 12 or so Met per- 
formances each year, which call for the 
greatest and most exhausting effort, the 
Great Dane is paid a relatively puny 
$1,000 apiece. These fees, plus record 
royalties, will total a gross income of 
more than $600,000 this year, which 
makes Melchior the highest paid concert 
artist in the world today. 

Fame and name aren’t solely respon- 
sible for the size of his income. Long 
hours and gruelling schedules, that would 
have many a concert artist flat on his 
back, play a big part. One day, for in- 
stance, Melchior flew to Boston, gave a 
full concert, hopped another plane back 
to New York and did Tristan at the Met 
that night. Last year he completed an 
almost impossible tour of 56 concerts in 
56 cities in 56 days, traveling as much 
as 500 miles between stops. 

But Beer! But no matter how heavy 
the schedule, the lusty tenor always finds 
time for the things he loves best—good 
fun, good food and good beer. “T don’t 
go much for this cocktail business,” he 
says in his Danish accent. He loathes 
whisky and soda. But beer: “You know, 
I was happy about the restrictions in New 
York during the water shortage.” 

To Melchior, almost any anniversary 
is an excuse to celebrate. This year, he 
will have many to toast: his 25th wed- 
ding, his 25th at the Met (next fall), his 
37th as a singer, his third as a U.S. citi- 
zen, and one he doesn’t talk too much 
about—his own 60th birthday, March 20. 

But at 60, he has the youthfulness 
of someone half his age. He clowns 
wherever he is—at home, on a radio pro- 
gram or movie set, even on the Met stage. 
Often in the last act of Tristan, as Helen 
Traubel leans tenderly over his dead 
body, he whispers: “Helena, hurry up the 
Liebestod. I need a beer.” 

Once, as the armor-clad Lohengrin, 
he sang his farewell to Elsa, moving 
toward the swan boat that would carry 
him away. But the stagehands jumped the 
cue and pulled the swan off before he got 
to it. Melchior finished his aria. Then, 
in perfect German and in perfect rhythm, 
he sang: “What time does the next swan 
leave?” 

Dignity & Hearing Aids. He is 
often criticized for his clowning, espe- 
cially in the movies, where he does it pro- 
fessionally. Some think, as a leading Met 
star, he should be staid and dignified. 
But the criticism leaves the untempera- 
mental Melchior undisturbed. By shed- 
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Melchior’s life and times. A serious schoolboy in middy ... an opera student on 


ding a few strips of dignity in the movies, 
he can bring music to an audience he 
wouldn’t appeal to otherwise, especially 
in small towns and rural areas. “I used to 
fill the halls with old ladies with hearing 
aids,” he says. “Now I fill them with 
young people.” 

Melchior’s own introduction to good 
music was almost unique. As a young 
boy, he would take his blind sister Agnes 
to Copenhagen’s Royal Opera House, 
where the blind could sit, admission free, 
under the stage. For years he heard opera 
without ever seeing it. 

Schoolmaster’s Son. Lauritz Leb- 
recht Hommel Melchior was born in Co- 
penhagen, where his father ran a boys’ 
school. Lauritz was the last of six chil- 
dren, and 10 years junior to the next 
youngest. His mother died 23 days after 
he was born and Froeken Kristine Jensen 
was hired as housekeeper. Later she be- 
came Denmark’s leading cooking expert; 
royalties from her Kogebog (cook book), 
then a must for Danish brides, paid for 
Lauritz’s early singing lessons. 

When it came to choose a career, 
Melchior wanted to become a musician. 
But his practical father insisted he would 
never make a living singing and should 
learn a profession. So in 1905 he joined 
the Pater Friis music publishing firm as 
an apprentice. 

Under Denmark’s compulsory mili- 
tary program, he entered the army at 21, 
pulled strings to get out eight months 
later when he qualified for a two-year 
course at the Royal Banish Opera—as a 
baritone. After completing the course he 
was given a three-year contract and a 
small salary. 

In 1915 he married Inge Nathansen, 
an actress and light opera singer. They 
had two children: a son, Ib, now 31 and 
a writer and television producer in New 
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York; and a daughter, Birte, now 29 and 
a wife and mother in Denmark. 

Lauritz and Inge were divorced May 
25, 1925, “on a friendly basis” because 
Inge was ill and his career kept him 
away from Denmark most of the time. 
The next day, he married his present 
wife, Maria. 

World War I called Melchior back 
into the army. Because of his extreme 
height, he got court service in the King’s 
Royal Guards. This way, he was able to 
continue singing evenings. 

The event that changed the course 
of Melchior’s life came in 1917, while he 
was touring Sweden in // Trovatore. The 
soprano couldn’t hit high C. Amazingly 
enough—for a baritone—Melchior could. 
So he sang those notes for her. Mme. 
Charles Cahier, a noted vocal expert, 
heard him and was astounded. Next day 
she wrote the director of the Danish 
Opera that he was not really a baritone 
at all but “a tenor with a lid on.” The 
director agreed. He released Melchior, 
but continued his salary so he could study 
to be a tenor. 

The rest is history—his study with 
Victor Beigel and Anna Bahr-Milden- 
burg, the encouragement he got from Brit- 
ish writer Sir Hugh Walpole, his debuts 
in Berlin, London, Vienna, Paris, Ham- 
burg, Beyreuth and Rome. 

Partners. Melchior declares: “I 
owe all this to my wife, Kleinchen (little 
one).” The pretty, mite-sized Kleinchen 
is his business manager, attends all his 
performances and accompanies him on all 
his tours. Only five feet three, 104 pounds, 
she is a startling contrast to Melchior. 
She’s quick with figures, and can tell in 
a minute how much he will net for the 
month, how much the expenses will be. 
She calls Melchior “boss,” but he says 
the title really belongs to her—“I make 
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. a big star on African safari. 


the noise and she makes the business.” 

She claims to be unmusical. But at 
her husband’s concerts she can detect a 
wrong note, tell when he’s in good form, 
when he’s “off a little.” Whereas Mel- 
chior is touchy about age, Kleinchen 
readily confesses, in her German accent: 
“In four years I will be 50.” But she looks 
35 and has the pep of a college sopho- 
more. She smokes gold-tipped Turkish 
cigarettes and has her clothes and hats 
made by John, Inc., formerly John Fred- 
erics. 

Crash Landing. The story of how 
Melchior met Kleinchen is now famous. 
As Maria Hacker, she was the darling of 
German silent films. One day in Munich 
the script called for her to make a.para- 
chute jump. She made it safely, but a 
cross-current carried her away from the 
cameras and she landed in Melchior’s 
garden—right at his feet. 

They were married six months later 
and she quit movies for good. “You can- 
not haf two careers in one family,” she 
says. 

Kleinchen’s mother—they call her 
“Mutti”—lives with the Melchiors. A 
stocky, five-foot woman in her middle 60’s, 
she worships her son-in-law. “He’s sooch 
a nice boy. But, ach, ve haf to be zo 
careful of him.” Actually, Melchior is in 
perfect health, only has to watch his diet 
for too much sugar. So Mutti and Klein- 
chen spend their time hiding candies and 
sweets sent to him by admirers. 

Mutti likes to sit around and talk 
with Lauritz about the golden days on his 
3,000-acre hunting estate in East Ger- 
many, now occupied by the Russians. 

During the Met season in New York, 
Melchior lives on the 37th floor of the 
swank Essex House, overlooking Central 
Park. But his permanent home, “The 
Viking,” is in California. 
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Appetite research. It was another cook 
book that started Melchior on his way. 


On the crest of a mountain high 
above Beverly Hills, the house overlooks 
Los Angeles and the Pacific; snow- 
capped mountains form a backdrop be- 
hind it. In Hollywood style, it boasts a 
swimming pool, tennis courts, guest 
house, station wagon, town car and four 
servants, 

A Day at the Opera. Every fall 
Melchior, Kleinchen, Mutti and valet 
Charles Luescher move to New York for 
his Met appearances. On a typical day of 
a Met performance, the tenor rises early 
(about 8) brushes his teeth, showers (he 
would rather bathe, but feels like “a 
hippo in a zoo” unless he’s in the outsized 
tub in his California home), shaves and 
applies his favorite violet after-shave lo- 
tion. He dons a slack suit, eats a big 
breakfast and settles down to relax. 

In between pre-lunch snacks, he 
writes ‘letters (he personally answers 
every one he gets), jokes with Kleinchen 
and plays gin rummy with Mutti or 
Charles. After lunch, with the usual beer, 
he smokes a cigar, autographs photo- 
graphs, eats a snack and takes a catnap. 

Later in the afternoon, he switches 
on his television set and settles his frame 
into an arm chair to watch his favorite 
program—usually a wild west show. But 
even with Hopalong Cassidy, Melchior 
usually dozes. “How he can sleep with all 
that boom-boom-booming?” Kleinchen 
asks. 

Curtain Time. When the pro- 
gram is over, Melchior puts on his fur- 
collared overcoat and Tyrolean-type hat, 
and he and Kleinchen take a cab to 
the opera house. Backstage’ in the old- 
fashioned, high-ceilinged dressing room 
once occupied by Caruso, Melchior puts 
on his makeup for a performance of Tris- 
tan (or one of his other Wagnerian 
roles). He works with slow and pains- 
taking care, while everyone else back- 
stage races against curtain time and 
works up a feverish tension. After his 
beard and wig are on, a Met valet encases 
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the huge Melchior in a corset, which he 
wears not for vanity but diaphragm- 
support, because the Tristan role requires 
him to be on stage nearly four hours. 

Then he dons his costume armor, 
which weighs more than 70 pounds. Ex- 
cited stage managers rush in and urge 
him to greater speed. Melchior calmly 
continues at his own pace. A stage man- 
ager shouts: “Hurry!” Melchior screams 
a piercing “No!”—which may be his only 
vocal tune-up before his performance. 

On stage he greets stagehands: “Hi, 
everybody.” Just before he goes on, Klein- 
chen kicks him in the pants three times 
and mutters: Hals und Beinbruch (“May 
you break your neck and legs”), a Ger- 
man theatrical good-luck wish. 

Then the audience hears his clarion 
voice, watches his expert acting and sees 
perhaps the greatest Wagnerian tenor of 
all time. At 60, an artist has usually seen 
his best days and is likely to become 
careless of detail. Not Melchior. His 
Tristans are better today than they were 
just a few years ago. To those who know 
him, even slightly, the man seems ageless. 
This comes from being, as one of Mel- 
chior’s Danish friends, Cay Prior, puts it, 
“six parts boy and four parts living artist.” 
He knows all his roles so well that he 
never rehearses any more, rarely even has 
to open his leather-bound scorebook. 

Back in his dressing room, fans line 
up to see him. He sees them all—from 
socialites like Mrs. John Hubbard to 
Brooklyn school girls. A slight knock in- 
terrupts their chatting. The door bursts 
open with a loud “Lauritz!” 

“Weidig!” bellows the tenor. By way 
of additional greeting he may jerk off his 
wig and clap it onto the head of Mrs. 
Else Weidig, 55, the wife of an Engle- 
wood, N. J., butcher. She is Melchior’s 
oldest fan. A short, energetic woman, 
she has not missed one of his Met per- 
formances in New York in 24 years—a 
total of 171 operas. 

The King’s Men. A regular high- 
light of Melchior’s annual New York stay 
is the Christmas party of the Manhattan 
chapter of the Royal Danish Guards—all 
the Danes in the New York area who 
served the Danish king. Melchior, who is 
president of all Guard societies in the 
world outside Denmark, wouldn’t miss a 
Guards party for even his highest concert 
fee. 

This year the party was held at the 
Copenhagen Restaurant and started out 
with smérgasbord and akvavit (Scandi- 
navian 88 proof potato liquor) toasts 
with beer chasers, and hurrahs for Presi- 
dent Truman and King Frederik IX. 
After a traditional Danish Christmas 
dinner, the two dozen Guardsmen, all 
over six feet tall, raced down to the base- 
ment to compete in their annual rifle 
shooting match. That done, they settled 
down to brandy and talk. 

Big Game. Despite the good times 
he has in New York, there is only one 
form of real relaxation for Melchior— 
hunting. He promises Kleinchen, who 
hates the sport, hell behave and work 
hard 10 months of the year if he can hunt 
the other two. Last spring he went on 


safari to Africa, shot some 38 different 
animals, including a huge Cape buffalo 
which almost killed him first. 

Last fall, in duck season, Melchior 
wanted to go hunting in Canada. But 
Kleinchen had other ideas. “Sweetheart,” 
she asked, “vould you mind a few con- 
certs in Canada at ze zame time?” Mel- 
chior didn’t mind, so she got busy, lined 
up 12 of them. “Me, the greedy one,” 
she remarked. 

But she got more than she asked for. 
It was like touring alone: the “boss” 
was always out in the wilderness. She 
even handled his press interviews for 
him. And when Melchior failed to show 
up at the concert hall by 7:30 for an 8:30 
concert, she had to console worried mana- 
gers. When he hadn’t arrived by 7:50, 
even she got jittery. 

One time he rolled in as late as 8, 
unshaven and covered with duck blood. 
The manager was ready to cancel the 
concert. But at 8:30 Melchior walked on 
the stage, freshly shaved and dolled up in 
his fancy dress. 

Later this year, or possibly next 
spring, Melchior plans to hunt tiger in 
India at the invitation of the Maharaja 
of Cooch Behar. But before he can look 
forward to packing his gear and a good 
supply of black cigars, he will have to 
dash out to Hollywood and make two 
M-G-M movies, as yet untitled. 

In Time for Glamour. With only 
four movies to his credit so far, Melchior 
has already gathered such a large follow- 
ing of fans that producers regard him as 
an old hand. When Deems Taylor intro- 
duced him to TV audiences during an in- 
termission of the Met’s opening in No- 
vember, he presented him not as the 
operatic tenor or concert artist—but as 
“the movie star.” 

This pleased Melchior. With his 
boyish grin he admits: “I love Hollywood. 
They discovered I am a glamour boy be- 
fore it was too late.” 





Melchior as Tristan. This year he will 
switch to white tie and tails. 
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Fly Surprise 


The 1950 brood of houseflies, many 
of which will be descendants of flies 
which developed resistance, to DDT, will 
have a nasty surprise by March: A new 
insecticide named Dieldrin has proved, 
in tests, better than DDT and 30 other 
bug killers against which it was matched. 

Field-tested by the U.S. Public 
Health Service, Dieldrin killed houseflies 
which successfully survived doses of DDT 
up to 16 times stronger. Like nearly all 
potent pest-killers, it is toxic to man and 
warm-blooded animals, must be used care- 


fully. 


Airborne Fumigator 


When flood, fire or earthquake strikes 
a community, one big emergency job is to 
prevent the spread of contagious diseases. 
A hurry-up way to do this is by spraying 
the disaster area from an airplane with 
one of the powerful new insecticides (see 
above) to kill off mosquitoes, flies, and 
other disease-spreading pests.. This job 
is done for states and communities on 
request by the Communicable Disease 
Center of the U.S. Public Health Service, 
located in Atlanta, Ga. 

Convertible. A drawback has been 
that lightweight spray planes can’t be 
flown to remote areas in a hurry, and 
commercial sprayer-planes aren’t always 
available. But last week USPHS had a 
solution to this problem: a new portable 
sprayer which can be set up in the aver- 
age light plane in two minutes. 


When the World Stopped 


The day the Israelites escaped the 
hosts of Pharaoh, who drowned when the 
waters of the Red Sea rolled back over 
them, prodigies occurred elsewhere in the 
world. In Mexico, according to Mayan 
legends, the waters turned to blood as 
they did in Egypt. Hindu legends tell of 
a rain of dust, sand and boulders. Other 
ancient nations describe a night many 
times the normal span, and the Chinese 
speak of a time when the sun did not set 
for days. 

Other legends tell of fires and earth- 
quakes, mountains overthrown, boiling 
seas, monster tidal waves and the erup- 
tion of new islands and_ volcanoes. 
Humanity was decimated and barely sur- 
vived the long years of desolation that 
followed the event referred to in all of 
these legends. 

Visitor from Space. Why have so 
many widely-separated nations memories 
of a new object that appeared in the 
heavens and brought catastrophe? 

Dr. Immanuel Velikovsky, an en- 
cyclopedic-minded, 55-year-old Russian 
now living in New York, has an astonish- 
ing answer. He evolved it about 20 years 
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ago, when, after turning down an invita- 
tion to head the newly-founded Zionist 
University of Jerusalem, he took up the 
study of psychoanalysis. This led him to 
do research on the historical validity of 
Freud’s theories about the origin of re- 
ligion, as a result of which he came to 
extraordinary conclusions. He has been 
working out their details ever since. 

At least twice in the past, he thinks, 
a body has passed close to the earth, 
causing cataclysmic upheavals. These up- 
heavals so terrorized the humans who saw 
and survived them (whole animal species 
perished), that they became the origin, 
or at least the core, of many religions. 

The body which had these effects, 
Velikovsky thinks, was the planet Venus 
—which was then a comet, erupted from 
Jupiter and whirling erratically through 


Eventually Venus settled down as a 
new planet into a regular orbit around 
the sun. The Chaldeans and other expert 
astronomers of antiquity described only 
four planets and had no record of Venus, 
the most conspicuous of them all. Veli- 
kovsky notes that some ancient sundials 
and water clocks are strangely inaccurate, 
despite the skill with which they were 
built, and he thinks this is because the 
earth’s present rate of rotation dates only 
from the reduction of Venus to a planet. 

Physics Revised. The behavior he 
attributes to Venus is not explainable in 
terms of gravitation. Dr. Velikovsky dar- 
ingly argues that it was caused by 


electro-magnetic forces, which are known 
to regulate the interior of the atom, where 
electrons revolve around the nucleus just 
as the planets move around the sun. But 
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Red Sea miracle. In Mexico there were rivers of blood, too. (SEE: Stopped) 


the solar system. Twice it came close 
enough to bathe the earth in its gaseous 
tail and disturb its rotation (thus chang- 
ing the length of the days and years). 

It came first in 1500 B. C., the year 
Pharaoh, terrified by the disasters which 
struck Egypt, allowed the Israelites to 
escape. It returned 52 years later, ar- 
resting the earth’s rotation on its axis 
enough to cause the sun to “stand thou 
still upen Gibeon” while Joshua won the 
battle of Jericho, and bathing the earth 
in a shower of meteors reported by the 
Hindus, Egyptians, Finns, Peruvians and 
Chinese. 

Twice, too, the comet’s transit 
caused Mars to wander slightly from its 
orbit, and in turn disturb the earth. This 
happened Feb. 26, 747 B.C., and was 
followed by the introduction of new cal- 
endars in the Middle East and the birth 
of the cult of Mars as a war god among 
the Romans. It happened again Mar. 23, 
687 B.C., causing the destruction of the 
Assyrian hordes of Sennacherib by fire 
from heaven. In China it brought a “rain 
of stars” by night. 


occasionally the electrons absorb or dis- 
charge energy, and in doing so jump 
closer to the nucleus, or drop farther 
from it. 

Repeat? A similar phenomenon, Dr. 
Velikovsky contends, takes place in the 
solar system from time to time—for exam- 
ple, when Jupiter emitted the comet that 
became Venus. And, if such an event has 
happened once, it is possible—even likely 
—that it will happen again. 

An absorbing digest of Dr. Velikov- 
sky’s speculations is published in the 
current Harper’s magazine, written by 
Eric Larrabee, one of its editors. Dr. 
Velikovsky’s own more detailed account, 
a book called Worlds in Collision, will be 
published by MacMillan in March. Top- 
flight scientists think it will force recon- 
sideration, at least, of the basic postu- 
lates of many major sciences. Still to be 
heard from last week was Albert Ein- 
stein—as to whether Velikovsky’s the- 
ories about an electro-magnetic solar sys- 
tem jibe with his own recent attempt to 
reconcile the forces of gravitation and 
electro-magnetism. 
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Old, Old Angles 


How old is geometry? 

Clay “textbooks” unearthed last 
week in Iraq indicate that schoolboys in 
the littke Sumerian county seat of Shadip- 
pur, in 2000 B.c., were working with tri- 
angles and circles in a way that would 
be familiar to high school students to- 
day. This was more than 1,700 years be- 
fore Euclid, generally considered the 
author of the first principles of geometry. 


1950 Shortage 


To Benjamin Fine, statistics-minded 
education editor of The New York Times, 
last week came answers to a question- 
naire he sent out to the 48 states and 
the District of Columbia. Question: What 
is your teacher shortage? 

Some answers: 75,858 elementary 
teachers are still needed; 10,147 in high 
schools. Only Texas, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona and Nevada reported they had 
enough grade school teachers. Eleven 
states said they didn’t need any more 


Story of Freedom. A new weapon 
in the cold war against communism— 
a richly illustrated American history 
(see above) —was rushed to the printers 
last week by the State Department’s 
overseas information service. 

Never before has a booklet con- 
taining an outline of the history of the 
United States been published by the 
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high school teachers: Maryland, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Indiana, Wyoming, Ne- 
vada, California. 

Saddest item: Many teachers do not 
have a high school education, while half 
of the total now teaching have not com- 
pleted their college program. This, com- 
bined with inadequate school facilities, 
means an “impaired education” this year 
for some 3 million U.S. children. 


Aid Without Strings? 


The oldest legislative device known 
to man—passing the buck—may be the 
way out of the religious tangle holding 
up passage of the $300 million Federal 
Aid to Education bill in the House. 

Already embodied in the Senate- 
passed bill, the new formula is a substi- 
tute for the Barden bill which failed last 
year because it limited Federal funds to 
public schools. The revised bill would 
leave the whole matter of how the money 
would be spent to the states. Thus some 
states would give church schools aid and 
some would not. 

Hearings will begin Feb. 6, perhaps 
to end Mar. 1, under a schedule agreed 
on between House Education Committee 
Chairman John Lesinski (D.-Mich.) and 
Rep. S. K. McConnel Jr. (Pa.), represent- 
ing the Republican minority. One possible 


Government. To the far corners of the 
world, in 10 languages, will go this 
portrayal in text and pictures of the rise 
of a free people. 

The 76-page book, printed on slick 
paper, will be apportioned among the 
languages as follows: Arabic, 100,000 
copies; French, 100,000; English, 100,- 
000; Hebrew, 10,000; Hindu, 30,000; 


amendment to the Senate bill: aid to 
parochial school transportation costs 
where states are not permitted to act. 


Open-Book Tests 


Why not let students open their text- 
books during examinations and work out 
the answers to test questions? 

Prof. Jacob Verduin of Ohio State 
University told the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science his pro- 
posal would have several advantages: 

1. Instead of testing the student’s 
memory, open-book exams would test a 
more important ability—knowing how to 
use information. 

2. Examinations could be made 
harder and more thought-provoking. 

3. The practice of cheating would 
be reduced. 

Prof. Verduin’s idea is already in 
use in some U.S. universities, notably the 
University of Chicago. There, with a few 
exceptions, the question of open-book 
examination is up to the professor. 

In Washington last week, Dr. John 
Dale Russell, director of the U.S. Office 
of Education’s division of higher educa- 
tion, commented: “The advantage of the 
open-book examination lies in the in- 
terpretation and analysis of facts. In re- 
ality, it is a test of the most important 
faculty of all: judgment.” 


Bee Fret 


Italian, 100,000; Korean, 40,000; Portu- 
guese, 20,000; Spanish, 100,000; Urdu 
(India), 20,000. 

Few copies will be available to in- 
dividuals. Each one will be so placed 
as to reach the maximum number of 
readers. Unofficial estimates of the total 
possible number of readers range from 
30 million to 50 million. 
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recently formed, will operate under the 
leadership of chambers of commerce in Denver and 16 other cities 
between the Mississippi and the Rockies, a richly productive area of 
more than 800,000 square miles. 


Iowa; Oklahoma City and Tulsa, Okla.; Little Rock, Ark.; Topeka and 
Wichita, Kan.; Houston, Dallas and Fort Worth, Tex., and Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


THE COUNCIL WILL PUSH a nation-wide campaign to alert key industrialists, pro- 
curement officers of the Armed Forces and members of Congressional 
committees to the utility and potential of the Rocky Mountain and Mid- 
western states in world competition and defense planning. 

COUNCIL SPOKESMEN will stress the abundant wealth of the area and its strategic 
location (in terms of defense in depth), plus the fact that Mid—con- 
tinent producers have a commercial advantage in their interior lines 
of transportation. 





Paul D. Converse, professor of marketing at the University of Illi- 
nois. Converse's sampling survey finds Mrs. America buys only 55%, 
while men account for 30%, men and women shopping together for 11%, 
and small fry for 4%. 


JUNIOR'S SHARE IN PURCHASING was the big surprise. Applied to 1948, it means 





his own decisions about his wants and preferences were directly re- 
sponsible for purchases involving about $5 billion. 


CONVERSE BELIEVES HIS FINDINGS HOLD for towns of 1,000 population and up. 
Among his other findings were these: Wives have 27% of the influence 
in buying the family car, but actually buy only 6%. Men buy 80% of 
gas and oil. Women buy 88% of their own clothing, but men influence 
16% of the purchases and children 3%. Women influence 27% of pur- 


chases of men's suits and overcoats, but actually buy only 4% of them. 


RETAIL STORES in San Francisco, Hollywood and New Orleans are using the new 
"Tell-It To" system of electronic order taking to cater to window 
shoppers after hours. 


THE "TELL-IT TO" BUYER drops 25¢ into a microphone-recorder and tells it the 
type merchandise desired, his telephone number, address, charge ac-— 
count number or C.0.D. instructions. The 25¢, a damper for prank- 
sters, is deducted from the price of the order. 


THE FOCUS ON PENSIONS is shifting from "How much?" to "Who pays for it?" Leo 
Wolman, Columbia University economics professor, started the trend 
recently when he drove home the idea (in a talk to the Illinois State 
Chamber of Commerce) that pensions paid to workers must come out of 
somebody else's pockets. 


WOLMAN BELIEVES the nation may some day wake up to realize that the "worst 
decision ever made in the country was the NLRB ruling that management 
is required to bargain on pensions." He thinks it means every action 
management takes will eventually be a matter for union negotiation. 


MALCOLM P. McNAIR, professor of marketing, Harvard School of Business, is one 
of a few outstanding economists who expect business will be somewhat 
better in the second half of the year than in the first half. His 
reason: since it is an election year the Government will put a brake 
on deflationary forces and spend substantially for welfare-state types 
of activity. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. has just announced a novel in-a-clock recording device 
which allows advertisers to punctuate the hours and minutes with vocal 
advertisements. Installed in a clock outside a bank, the machine will 
remind passersby that money deposited before tomorrow will earn a 
special dividend. The narrator is a magnetic tape recording machine. 
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New Products 


There was a sudden stoppage in the 
parade of new devices in the last three 
months of 1949, but apparently manufac- 
turers were merely taking time out to 
hatch ideas. Innovations again are flood- 
ing the market. Among those announced 
this last fortnight are these: 

A pocket stapler the size of a foun- 
tain pen, with 100 staples in its plastic 
barrel; a new Scotch tape made with 
acetate film and glass filaments strong 
enough to replace rope and wire in band- 
ing heavy machinery and raw lumber 
(tensile strength, 500 pounds per inch of 
width) ; a latch with permanent magnet 
which will hold cupboard doors closed 
without carpentry repairs though the 
doors be warped and sagging. 

First announcement for next Christ- 
amas comes from du Pont—-fire resistant 
nylon beards for Santa Claus, also adapt- 
able as hair for dolls. 


MidCentury Motorama 


Last year General Motors’ annual 
show—“Transportation Unlimited”—at- 
tracted more than 300,000 visitors. In 
fact, it was so good that this year G.M. 
officials feared their 1950 show might 
shape up as an anticlimax. Part of their 
problem promptly vanished when, sev- 
eral months ago, the mid-century theme 
was hit upon as the keynote. 

G.M.’s MidCentury Motorama, which 
opened this week in the grand ballroom 
of the Waldorf Astoria in New York, is 
more than an auto show. It tells the story 
of motordom’s half century of progress 
and turns the gaze of visitors to a horizon 
beyond the rim of the immediate future. 

W. B. (Bill) Hufstader, the corpora- 
tion’s distribution generalissimo, ex- 
plained how G.M. fits into the industry’s 
glamorous past and future achievement: 
“If a man in 1900 had ventured to pre- 
dict that the auto industry would produce 
more than 2,000,000 cars a year, he 
would have been taken for a crank. But 
last year G.M. alone made more than 
2.77 million cars and trucks and nobody 
can say we won't do better in 1950.” 

Direction. The day before the show 
opened, G.M.’s tep officials took an ear- 
nest look at economic problems ahead of 
the industry. Board chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., and “C. E.” (G.M.’s pleasant- 
smiling, snow-haired president, C. E. Wil- 
son) entertained several hundred leading 
industrialists at luncheon. 

The theme was “Forward from 
Fifty.” Sloan and Wilson expressed hope 
that the program “would stimulate a bet- 
ter understanding of various important 
industry problems.” 

Among Sloan’s principal points were 
these: 

@ @ The industry’s volume this year 
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will probably be about the same as in 
1949, In 1951 the industry will probably 
continue to run ahead of the field. 

ee Judged by G.M.’s experience, 
the industry is not truly in a buyers’ mar- 
ket yet, but can expect to be during the 
second half of 1950. 

ee Though G.M.’s_ dollar-profits 
moved up to over $600 million in 1949, 
as against $238 million in 1936, this ap- 
parent improvement was due to a change 
in price levels. In terms of purchasing 
power profits were actually no greater. 

President Wilson said he could see 
no reason why the next 10 years should 
not be increasingly prosperous if world 
peace is maintained and revolutionary 
economic experiments are avoided and if 
we find a sound method for resolving in- 
dustry-wide labor controversies. In addi- 
tion, we would have to reduce Federal 
expenses, balance the budget, work out 
a solution for the Federal and private 
pension problem at a tolerable cost. 

For 250 press and radio guests, G.M. 


Catalina. 


Pontiac’s hard-top 


convertible 


Preview. Models such as this helped G.M.’s stylist, Harley Earl (left) and dis- 


has all-weather adaptability. 


gave a special preview on Wednesday 
morning. This was the first showing of 
the new Cadillac and the first grouping 
under one roof of all makes of G.M. cars 
for 1950—38 car models, plus displays of 
Fisher Body, Chevrolet Truck, GMC 
Truck, Allison and Aero-products divi- 
sions. Also for the first time the public 
saw the 5,500 h.p. Allison T40 turbo- 
prop aircraft engine developed for the 
Navy. 

G.M.’s divisions have a large meas- 
ure of autonomy, which makes for stiff 
competition within the organization. 
When President C. E. was asked about 
the genuineness of this competition, he 
answered: “Oh, yes, they feel quite com- 
petitive toward each other ... but we 
try to operate a little bit like a family. 
. . - We don’t throw mud at each other 
too much... . Our cars are actually dif- 
ferent, so that a few dollars variation in 
prices is not the only measurement. .. .” 

Inside Race. Captains of the vari- 
ous divisions—the general managers— 


tribution chief W. B. Hufstader plan the big show. 
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Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 


Write for Free Booklet “Stretch- 
ing Highway Dollars—WITH RUB- 
BER ROADS”. The story of a new 
use for natural rubber that prom- 
ises better roads for leas money— 
should interest every car owner, tax- 
payer and highway official. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 407, 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 KSt.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 








SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


WORLD’S GREATEST 
RUBBER-GROWING AREAS 


A CLINIC FOR RUBBER TREES 
In Southeast Asia there are over a half-mil- 


An experienced botanist in the Rub- 


A better road—that actually costs much less to keep in repair! 
That’s the promise of natural rubber. 


Highway tests indicate that a small amount of 
natural rubber, mixed with the top surfacing of an 
asphalt road, will make it wear longer, 

resist extremes of hot and cold weather, and provide 
more safety against skidding. 


What’s more—such roads may cost no more 
than ordinary roads to build as well as save on 
road repair bills year after year. 


Already four states have laid test strips of natural 
rubber roads—with others to follow. 


It is the big news in highway construction today! 


Natural Rubber Bureay 16:s:..N.W., Washingtons, D.C. 


RUBBER TREE SURGEON 


PROTECTING THE RUBBER GROWER 


lion rubber farms that can produce more 
than one and one-half million tons of natural 
rubber a year. Yet only 60 years ago, not 
@ single rubber tree grew in this whole area. 


ber Research Institute of Malaya con- 
tinuously checks specimens from rub- 
ber trees to determine if the trees are 
free from damaging fungus disease. 


Research centers in Southeast Asia 
teach the rubber grower how to dis- 
cover tree diseases and how to cure 
them. Here a Malayan worker cuts 
offa diseased root from arubber tree. 


Japanese occupation during the war 
encouraged banditry. Today, scatter- 


ed Communist-led gangs harass rub- 
ber planters in Malaya. Despite such 
incidents production is ata high peak. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY AND LOWER PRICES IN HUNDREDS OF RUBBER PRODUCTS — FROM BABY NIPPLES TO GIANT TRUCK TIRES 
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mingled with the preview guests, and 
their comments highlighted the keenness 
of rivalry within the organization. 

T. H. Keating of Chevrolet pointed 
out that his car blankets the lower-price 
transportation field with 14 passenger 
models and 20 series of trucks ranging 
from 4,100 to 16,000 pounds. 

With obvious relish, Keating said 
Chevrolet’s production last year was up 
28% over 1948 to a total of 1,493,501 
cars and commercial vehicles. 

Chevrolet is starting 1950 with 250,- 
000 orders on its books. Keating doesn’t 
doubt it will hold its place in the indus- 
try and thinks the new automatic trans- 
mission will have a lot to do with it. 

Chevrolet’s price reductions are typ- 
ical of those on many G.M. models this 
year. Recently Keating announced a cut 
of $250 on the all-steel station wagon— 
new list price $1,880. Other list prices 
range from $1,250 to $1,740. The new 
Chevrolet “power-team” (automatic trans- 
mission, new 105 h.p. engine and reduced 
rear axle ratio) will be optional on all 
de luxe models for $150 extra. 

Big Brothers. Pontiac, according 
to lanky, 59-year-old general manager 
Harry J. Klingler (he favors bow ties 
and has lots of funny stories), will be 
tugged competition for somebody in 1950. 
Pontiac’s popularity hit a new peak in 
1949 and Klingler thinks the car’s 28 ap- 
pearance and mechanical improvements 
will carry it right on up from there. 

Oldsmobile, with dashing style and 
high compression engine under its hood, 
will not take anybody’s dust in 1950, 
either, declared Oldsmobile’s boss Sher- 
rod E. Skinner, 53, by training a preci- 
sion engineer. Recently, Olds knocked 
off up to $65 on the “88,” its most popu- 
lar model. Cutting out some accessories 
for which buyers had had to pay brought 
the car down to as much as $235 below 
last year’s “88.” 

For Buick with lower lines, roomier 
bodies, a new power plant with higher 





Old vs. new. “Powerglide” has reduced 
gears from tableful to handful. 
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the new 


it comes with “Powerglide,” 


optional automatic transmission. (SEE: Motorama) 


compression and models in numerous 
price ranges, manager Ivan L. Wiles, 51, 
an ex-statistician with graying hair, 
claimed confidently: “It'll be the year’s 
pacemaker.” Wiles saw a chance that 
G.M.’s second most popular car, fourth 
in the whole industry, would move on up 
toward the No. 3 spot. Price cuts ranged 
from $75 to $310 on all models from the 
three-passenger Sedanet at $1,695 to the 
Roadmaster Estate Wagon at $3,200. 
Even Cadillac, which holds aloof 
from ordinary dust-of-the-road competi- 
tion, took note of the price cutting trend. 
Cautiously, manager Jack Gordon, 49, 
who put in a decade developing Cadil- 
lac’s engine, observed that no one these 
days need hesitate to buy a Cadillac for 
fear of seeming “ostentatious.” Eight 
other makes, in fact, have models selling 
for more than the lowest-price Cadillac. 
Besides the new cars, the grand 
ballroom featured two attractions which 
will be repeated at intervals during the 
eight days of the show. Motors and 
Melodies was a review of America on 
wheels in the first half of the century, 
with actors and actresses depicting pe- 
riod scenes and the role the motor car 
played in the nation’s development. And 
Mid-Century Modes—a showing of cur- 
rent styles in women’s clothes—was 
staged against the background of a 30- 
foot-tall “Pillar of Progress.” 
Prospects. Vice President J. M. 
Crawford, in charge of engineering, 
headed a panel that was questioned by 
automotive writers. Tomorrow’s automo- 
bile, he predicted, will be more complex 
than today’s. This is shown by the popu- 
larity of the automatic transmission. One 
of G.M.’s biggest problems now, he said, 
is to get more miles per gallon out of 
gasoline. From 30% to 40% better mile- 
age will be obtained, Crawford believes, 
by increasing compression ratio and re- 
ducing engine friction losses. This means 
that when higher octane gasoline be- 
comes more generally available motorists 
will make two filling stops to cover the 
same distance they cover today with three 
stops. 
Before the MidCentury Motorama 
was thrown open to the public (admis- 





sion free) “C. E.” took his place at the 
head of a reception line and shook hands 
with 3,500 guests who had been invited 
to the special review. In the line with 
him were the three executive vice presi- 
dents, M. E. Coyle (manufacturing oper- 
ations), Albert E. Bradley (financial ex- 
pert) and Harlow H. Curtice. 

Observers remarked that in this 
prolonged chore they displayed the same 
vitality that was characteristic of the in- 
dustry—a vitality that had made it able 
to stand up and take it during the war 
and throughout the hectic postwar years. 


For Stronger Chains 


Many industries—hotels, lumber, 
restaurants, shoes and department stores 
—have for years had training schools to 
better their service. Last week, a states- 
manlike businessman, Lansing P. Shield, 
53, president of the Grand Union Co. 
and board chairman of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains, announced that 
chain stores will follow this example. 

Fourteen members have put up $100,- 
000 to organize a college training pro- 
gram in food distribution, Shield said. 
His association has just signed a five-year 
contract with Michigan State College to 
develop the courses. It will be done under 
Dean Herman J. Winegarden of Michigan 
State’s School of Business Administration 
and Public Service. Material used in the 
courses will be available to all colleges 
and universities. 

The first year, while basic research 
is being done to decide what the courses 
should include, 20 graduate students will 
be trained, the second year between 40 
and 50. Michigan State anticipates that 
from 500 to 600 undergraduates soon will 
be taking courses there. Recruits will be 
sought from undergraduate business 
schools. 

Three main objectives of the train- 
ing will be: 

e @ To attract and develop men with 
executive capacities. 

e @ To provide better facilities and 
larger opportunities for present and fu- 
ture employes. 

e © To increase the effectiveness of 
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management by lowering the cost of food 
distribution. 

Among chains backing the program, 
other than Grand Union, are: First Na- 
tional, American Stores, Kroger, Jewel 
Tea, Colonial Stores, Winn & Lovett, 
National Tea, Red Owl, Food Fair, Fisher 
Bros., Fisher Grocery, Alpha Beta and 
Schaffer. 

Driver. Shield’s forward-looking 
speeches before annual meetings of the 
National Association of Food Chains have 
spotlighted him as a constructive force. 
At last fall’s meeting he told his col- 
leagues the increase in population and 
average family income means retail food 
distributors must develop 6,000 new 
supermarkets averaging $1 million a year 
in sales. 

He chided the industry for lack of 
progress, said the room for improved 
planning, mechanization, merchandising 
and service was “unlimited.” He was “un- 
happy” to see people standing in check- 
out lines and taking home meats and 
dairy products “not because they believe 
they are the highest quality in every 
case but because that is all that is 
available.” 

While chain store customers have ap- 
preciated advances in serving them, Shield 
continued, “we can make our stores more 
pleasant places in which to shop.” 

Incentive. Shield contends that in- 
creased profits will come quickly if chain 
store employes are given things owners 
themselves would like—opportunity ‘to 
share in profits, financial protection in 
emergencies and old age, and a happy 
working relationship. 

A graduate of Rutgers University, 
Shield has been president of Grand 
Union since 1947. He plays good golf, 
bridge and canasta, makes business and 
family his hobbies. His life’s aim: en- 
lightened management for chain stores. 
Pursuing this goal, he plans to hammer 
away at inducing more able and highly 
trained people to come into the business. 
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Lansing P. Shield. He favors college 
for chain store employes. (SEE: Chains) 
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QUIZ...Do you know 
this famous trademark ? 


CLUE... Its strength protects 





millions from these costly troubles: 





For generations this trademark has stood between insurance buyers and 
disaster. Its reliability has kept them free of dollar loss from the dangers 
shown above—and from many others. Perhaps it has lent its protection 
to you—or to your father or grandfather! 

If so, you know the answer to the above question. It is the Hartford Stag. 
It is the trademark appearing on every policy issued by these leading in- 
surance companies: Hartford Fire Insurance Company . .. Hartford Acci- 
dent and Indemnity Company ... Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company. 
Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
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Health 


Hormones vs. Leukemia 


ACTH and cortisone have arrested 
acute leukemia, cancer-like blood disease, 
in five cases where they were tried, said 
a report last week by three researchers 
from New York’s Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research. In three other 
extreme cases, they failed. 

The improvements must be regarded 
as temporary and incomplete, the report 
emphasized, as the condition may recur. 
And the hormone drugs continue too 
scarce for any but limited clinical tests. 


The Right to Kill 


A court must yet decide whether Dr. 
Hermann N. Sander’s injection of 40 
cubic centimeters of air into the veins of 
a Hillsboro County, N. H., cancer victim 
was murder. But there was no doubt by 
last week that his act had given new life 
to the crusade to legalize euthanasia. 

Euthanasia (from Greek eu, good; 
thanatos, death) has been practiced in 
all eras to end the suffering of incurables. 
It has never been legally sanctioned in 
the western world, though isolated cases 
have occurred with public approval. 

King Henry’s Method. One of the 
first proponents of legal euthanasia was 
Thomas More, 16th century author of 
Utopia and chancellor of King Henry 
VIII, who had him beheaded. More was 
canonized by the Catholic Church, today 
the most intransigent opponent of “mercy 
killing.” His foremost latter-day disciple 
is probably Charles Francis Potter, 64- 
year-old former Baptist minister who in 
1938 founded the Euthanasia Society of 
America. Modeled after an English group, 
it has 585 members, including some dis- 
tinguished clergymen and scientists. 

Galvanized by the case of Dr. Sander, 
which will come to trial next month, Dr. 
Potter and his group announced that 
they will propagandize to legalize mercy 
killing in Connecticut, New York and 
New Hampshire. In addition, the United 
Nations Assembly, in session at Lake 
Success, has already been petitioned—at 
the instance of the head of the British 
euthanasia organization—to endorse the 
procedure. In all cases, it would be stipu- 
lated that “mercy killing” is to be sanc- 
tioned only at the sufferer’s request, and 
after certification by physicians (perhaps 
in some kind of legally authorized “medi- 
cal court”) that his condition is incurable. 

Ex Post Facto. A powerful argu- 
ment in favor of legalizing euthanasia: It 
is now practiced—more widely than most 
laymen think—by doctors and relatives of 
persons who are suffering agonies from 
incurable illness (often by giving an 
overdose of a narcotic). “Mercy killers” 
are rarely brought to trial, even more 
rarely convicted. 

But in addition to the religious argu- 
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Wide World 
Dr. Sander. Will such “acts of mercy” 
be legalized? (SEE: The Right to Kill) 


ment against taking human life on any 
pretext, there is a practical argument 
against euthanasia, which may influence 
U.N. members who have studied Nazi 
techniques. It would give to the state an 
additional life-and-death power over its 
citizens, which, in an age of growing 
state power, might be too easily abused. 


Sleep Merchant 


Ralph Slater is a 38-year-old New 
Yorker who propagandizes for a scientific 
approach to hypnotism—out of which he 
makes a good living as a vaudeville stunt. 

One fruit of this versatility is a pho- 
nograph record, Time to Sleep, -issued 
in 1946 at $5. No sleeper itself, the 
record proved to be the best-seller of its 
kind. According to its label, it guaran- 
tees “to induce blissful sleep in the most 
delightful manner” by the repetition of 
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International 
Slater & subject. Is hypnotic suggestion 
an illegal drug? (SEE: Sleep Merchant) 


phrases like “your eyes are beginning to 
feel heavy . . .” against a musical back- 
ground. Hollow-eyed purchasers on whom 
Slater’s six minutes of mellifluous sug- 
gestion don’t work are offered their 
money back. 

Stimulant. However it may have af- 
fected others, Time to Sleep had anything 
but a soporific effect on the ever-wakeful 
agents of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion. In its zeal to protect unwary citi- 
zens, FDA has extended its legal author- 
ity over foods, drugs and cosmetics to 
include orthopedic and other appliances. 
Currently it is asking a U.S. District 
Court in Brooklyn for permission to de- 
stroy Slater’s records on the ground of 
“false and misleading” claims. 

The resourceful Slater has been act- 
ing as his own attorney. He has defended 
himself partly through witnesses who say 
his record put them to sleep, partly on 
the ground that it is neither food, drug 
nor cosmetic. It is more nearly com- 
parable to a mattress, he claims, and even 
when it doesn’t work, does not have a 
harmful effect. 

Turn It Off! FDA’s witnesses in- 
clude six doctors who say they tried the 
record without success on all sorts of non- 
sleepers. One of them is Dr. Cornelia B. 
Wilbur, psychiatrist-consultant to the Vet- 
erans Administration. Played nightly to 
11 hospitalized veterans, Time to Sleep, 
she said, had no effect “until the 12th 
night, ‘when they complained to me that 
the record annoyed them so much that 
only two of them got any sleep at all.” 

The trial was adjourned last week 
because two medical witnesses were un- 
available, but it will be resumed this 
week. 

Slater hopes that ex-insomniacs who 
have been lulled by his record will wake 
up long enough to testify for him volun- 
tarily. He also hopes to prove that there 
is a bit of bureaucratic self-hypnotism 
in stretching laws against contaminated 
foods and drugs to include suggestion— 
effective or not. 


Indictment 


Two serious charges, both concerned 
with the education of U.S. doctors, were 
fired at the medical profession last week. 

ee In Cincinnati, the American Con- 
ference of Academic Deans accused the 
profession of fostering a doctor shortage. 
Thanks to medicine’s “shortsightedness,” 
most doctor-candidates can’t enter medi- 
cal school at all. No matter how well 
qualified, about three fourths of the appli- 
cants (about 25,000 last year) are re- 
jected. Suggested solution: expansion of 
facilities, plus immediate acceptance of 
at least 1,500 more medical students a 
year. 

e@ @ The Hospital Council of Greater 
New York pointed out that of the area’s 
15,000 doctors, one quarter are not on 
any hospital staff, have no way to keep 
up with their fast-moving field. The Coun- 
cil thinks hospitals should enlarge their 
staffs, and that doctors should, perhaps, 
get licenses for limited periods, renew- 
able after “refresher courses.” 
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Women 





Grand Old Name 


In 1879, four of eleven girls who 
graduated from Smith College were 
named Mary. This year’s senior class 
(about 500): has 34 Marys. 

Campus-wide, Mary is still the most 
popular name. Of all the students, 113 
are so named. Next is Ann (110), fol- 
lowed by Joan, Barbara and Elizabeth. 

Appropriately, at Smith the last 
name of Smith leads all others. The col- 
lege got its name from Sophia Smith, the 
founder. But currently there is only one 
Sophia on the roster—Sophia Ansell of 
Newton Center, Mass., a freshman. 


Mid-Century Look 


Hair as short as a boy’s and feath- 
ered into wisps about the face. ... Ac- 
cented waist. ... Long slim look. ... 
Spread-eagle effect about the shoulders 
obtained by deep armholes, bloused 
backs, big collars or little capes... . 
Mostly narrow skirts but still plenty of 
full ones. 

The above could be excerpts from 
the notes made by any of the 150 fashion 
editors who spent the second week of 


this month in New York viewing the 
round of spring fashion shows put on by 
the New York Dress Institute. Design- 
ers’ offerings put an end to two rumors 
that lately had worried the fashion- 
conscious. 

One was that the shingled hair— 
which looks more like the flapper’s coif- 
fure than its creators will admit—might 
be followed by the flour-sack-shaped 
dress of the late °20’s. Another was that 
the tight brassiére, which pressed what 
was then called the “bust” into a straight 
undivided shelf and sometimes broke it 
down completely, would also come. back. 

No Points or Pads. The country’s 
leading manufacturers of foundation gar- 
ments added their assurance that this 
would not happen. The big bosom, how- 
ever, is out. So is the overemphasis on 
points, the padded hips and yanked-in 
waist. Warner Bros. Co., which abetted 
the 1947 “new look” with a little waist 
binder called the “cinch,” is this year 
building according to the natural lines 
of the body. 

Anne Ketcham of Warner’s said last 
week that the new foundations are made 
for the new type of skirt—emphasizing 
a long, sleek line from waist to thigh. 





Slim but accented. Mangone’s three piecer (left); Carnegie’s Norfolk-jacket suit. 
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N.Y. Dress Institute 


Short and bright. A red topper with 
slash sleeve, by Monte-Sano and Pruzan. 


They are firm and light. Nylon, nylon 
marquisette and nylon elastic, she says, 
do just as good a job for the heavy 
figure as for the light one. 

Dress fabrics, too, are tissue-weight 
—even the wools for suits and street 
dresses and the soft warm fleeces for all- 
year coats. Fabric oddments are the use 
of crépe de Chine, chiffon, georgette and 
net for tailored dresses (many of them . 
pleated all over); linen encrusted with 
jewels for evening; and organdy, once a 
summer material, used for evening 
dresses now and trimmed with fur. 

Straight & Narrow. Suit skirts are, 
in the main, narrow. Or they look that 
way even when they have unpressed 
pleats, folds or hidden godets. Jackets 
are short, and many of them are touched 
up with white linen or piqué. Hattie Car- 
negie’s Norfolk suit of navy blue wool 
alpaca has starched white linen sleeve 
cuffs showing below its three-quarter- 
length sleeves and a bow of linen fas- 
tened to the right side of the set-in belt. 

Other jackets blouse over belts of 
self material or leather with all the aban- 
don of the blouses seen in the Russian 
ballet. A sheer black wool suit by Vera 
Jacobs of Capri Originals attains the 
top-spread effect by a choir boy collar 
bound with braid. Its fitted jacket is 
primly fastened with black shoe buttons. 

To go over the suits and this 
spring’s many sheer wool dresses there 
are soft fleece coats that range from suit 
to full length and in colors from beige, 
gold or red to lavender and other pastels. 
Some o. the dresses take the place of 
suits. Be:. Reig designs a two-piece black 
wool costume with slim skirt folded soft- 
ly into a girdle and attached to a bodice 
of snuff brown and black checked silk 


taffeta. Over this goes a bolero lined with 
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Big tops and checks. Nettie Rosenstein’s silk shantung bolero costume; Tattersall- 
checked sheer wool dress done by Joset Walker for David M. Goodstein. 


the taffeta. The taffeta also faces the 
collar, helping to make a big to-do of 
its size and spread. 

Froth After Dinner. Checks in all 
colors are popular—a checked suit and 
plain top coat or vice versa or some- 
thing like a navy skirt with a sulphur- 
colored jacket and a top coat of sulphur, 
navy and red check. There is a combining 
of separates in skirts and waists, too— 
even for evening. In contrast to the so- 
phisticated street clothes, evening dresses 
have gone romantic. Many of them are 
full-skirted. But others are so slim and 
sleek they make a girl’s figure look like 
a vase. Newest is the short evening dress, 
and representative of it is a silk organdy 
by Ceil Chapman. It is the color of rasp- 
berry sherbet, has a boned bodice of 
two upturned ruffles above a rose velvet 
cummerbund and a full skirt edged with 
two pleated ruffles. 

Noting that this year splits the cen- 
tury, Lilly Daché says: “Fifty years of 
fashion will mean at least 15 new ways 
for women to look intriguing, for fashion 
has been undergoing a speedup system 
lately which has reduced to about three 
years the complete change of silhouette 
from slim to full and long to short. This 
formerly took at least seven years.” 


Pretty Throwaways 


Housewives now can set their tables 
with colorful artistic. dishes—and throw 
them into the garbage after dinner. 

Two new kinds of Bondware plastic- 
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coated paper plates are coming into 
stores this month. One looks so much 
like silver it’s a surprise to find it so 
light. The other looks like pottery and 
comes in pottery colors. Both are gravy- 


and knife-resistant. They were introduced 
last month at a luncheon at New York’s 
Waldorf Astoria where everything from 
soup to nuts was served in paper—in- 
cluding the chicken pie baked in a paper 
dish that will stand oven heat up to 350° 
for a half-hour. 

The plates can be bought at grocery, 
drug or department stores. Prices start 
at 15¢ for packages of plates (six of the 
dinner size and more of the luncheon 
and bread-and-butter sizes), run up to 
$1 for jumbo packages. Silver plates are 
a few cents more. There are matching 
hot- and cold-drink cups, table cloths 
and napkins, also disposable plastic 
knives, forks and spoons. 


Pattern-Fabric Catalogue 


Life gets easier all the time, at least 
for the woman who does her own sewing. 
After this week she will be able to sit 
down in her easy chair and select—all in 
one operation, from a little catalogue— 
a new pattern, a fabric properly suited 
to it, and auxiliary items like linings, 
skirt-markers, button- and _ belt-making 
sets. 

To do this, she’ll order by mail from 
Fashions ’n Fabrics, a New York service 
recently launched by Mrs. Eleanor Wil- 
liams, formerly executive designer of But- 
terick Fashions. Her first catalogue con- 
tains pictures of about 40 patterns for 
women’s and children’s spring and sum- 
mer clothes and a dozen swatches of ma- 
terial coordinated with the design. All 
swatches are of brand-name fabrics, 
priced anywhere from 50¢ to $5 a yard. 
Each can be ordered in five or six colors, 
making a total of about 60 fabric choices. 

The catalogue costs a dime. Mrs. 
Williams intends to get out a new one 
every three months. 





Decollete. Chapman’s raspberry sherbet concoction (left); drapes by Dior (right). 
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The Fosters. After 25 years, a parting 
of the ways. (SEE: Do Us Part) 


“ .. Do Us Part’ 


A 50-year-old man entered St. John’s 
Abbey, a cloistered Benedictine monas- 
tery in Collegeville, Minn., last week, 
leaving behind a state job, a successful 
business, his San Francisco home and the 
wife he married 25 years ago. 

For Donald D. Foster there was but 
one goal in life—to “seek God.” His wife, 
May, shared his deep feeling. After they 
have sold their home and hobby shop 
business and settled their financial affairs, 
she plans to enter a convent. Their 
only child is a nun. 

Said Foster: “We have prayed 20 
years for this to come to pass.” 


Organic Change 


After nearly two years of consider- 
ation, the Vatican last week decided to 
approve for use in Roman Catholic 
churches what is has long labeled a “nov- 
elty.” If the customary old-style pipe 
organ could not be obtained, parishes 
now could substitute an electronic organ. 

For years the Congregation of 
Rites, 362-year-old Vatican department in 
charge of details of worship, followed to 
the letter its Canon Law No. 1264: 
“Church music must be in accord with 
the spirit of the liturgy. . . . Profane 
music which draws the mind to sensuous 
or worldly thoughts is to be avoided.” 

Frivolous Overtones. Because 
electric organs are often associated with 
movie theaters and radio programs, the 
Rites Congregation banned them. The 
same law forbids playing of Masses by 
Mozart, Haydn, Schubert and Beethoven. 

Chief reason for the new authoriza- 
tion: Pipe organs cost upwards of $20,000 
and run as high as $500,000; electronic 
models sell for $3,500 or less. Most re- 
sponsible for it: Hammond and Wurlitzer, 
American electric organ manufacturers. 
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YOU CAN COUNT ON 
FLEISCHMANN'S 
DRY YEAST FoR 
FASTER RISINGS 

EVERY TIME 









—— 


san. 


ME TOO—STAYS 
STRONG SO LONG 















ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 
BECAUSE IT'S MADE 
EXTRA ACTIVE 


GIVES ME LIGHTER 
DOUGHS TOO 





PURE YEAST— 
CONTAINS NO FILLER. 


LOOKIT—buy 3 packages 

at a time. Positively no refrigera- 
tion needed! Always ready to 
use at a moment's notice. 


3 times as many 
women prefer 


FLEISCHMANNS YEAST 





“Goodbye to 
COFFEE NERVES” 


“Since switching to 
POSTUM I no longer 
suffer irritability and 
fatigue due to nervous- 
ness—and life’s so 
much pleasanter!”’ 


SCIENTIFIC FACTS: 
Bothcoffee and teacon- 
tain caffein—a drug— | 
a nerve stimulant. So, ee : ; 
while many people can © ; : 
drink coffee or tea without ill-effect— 
others suffer nervousness, indigestion, 
sleepless nights. But POSTUM contains 
no caffein—nothing that can possibly cause 
nervousness, indigestion, sleeplessness. 


MAKE THIS TEST: Buy INSTANT 
POSTUM today—drink it exclusively for 
30 days—judge by results! ... INSTANT 
POSTUM—A Vigorous Drink made from 
Healthful Wheat and Bran. A Product of 
General Foods. 





Effective Cough 
Syrup, Mixed at 
Home for Economy 


No Cooking. No Work Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother probably 
used, and is still one of the most effective for coughs due 
to colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and one 
cup water. No cooking needed. Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

Now put 2 % ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill 
up with your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
cine, and gives you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it’s really excellent for quick action. 
You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens phlegm 
soothes irritated membranes, helps clear the air passages. 
— it makes breathing easy and lets you get restful 
sleep. 

Pinex is a epestel compound of proven | ients, in 
concentrated form, well-known for its quick action on 
throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if not 
pleased in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 
THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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Sports 





Bye, Bye Blue Jays 


Beginning now, said President R. M. 
Carpenter, baseball’s Philadelphia Phil- 
lies no longer will be called the “Blue 
Jays.” The name was adopted in 1944 
after a nation-wide fan contest, but failed 
to catch on. Too many people, Carpenter 
said, preferred the club’s old “Phils” or 
“Phillies” nicknames. 


Death of a Code 


For seven hours, the delegates de- 
bated in New York’s Hotel Commodore. 
Ahead was a showdown on the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association’s “Sanity 
Code,” adopted two years ago to stem 
the tide of professionalism in college 
athletics (PATHFINDER, Jan. 11). 

Seven schools, said NCAA compli- 
ance-Chairman Clarence Houston of 
Tufts, had failed to keep aid to athletes 
under ceilings set by NCAA. They were 
Virginia, Maryland, VMI, VIP, The Cita- 
del, Boston College and Villanova. The 
motion before the house was to invoke the 
Code penalty: expulsion from the NCAA 
and exile from schedules of complying 
schools. 

Boston College and Villanova hastily 
announced they would comply with the 
Code, but the Southern schools sat grimly 
defiant as votes were counted: The result: 
111 for expulsion; 93 against. 

Unaccountably unaware that a 2/3 
vote was needed to oust the rebels, NCAA 
President Carl Leib of Iowa announced 
first that the motion was carried, then re- 
versed himself after a quick look at the 
Association’s constitution. The “Sanity 
Code” was dead. 

A little less sane. But something 
might take its place. The convention 
passed 87-71 a resolution to investigate 
anew the athletic practices of NCAA 
member schools. Southeastern Conference 
Commissioner Bernie Moore predicted 
the outcome would be a new, more 
“workable” code. 

In other business of the week: 

ee The NCAA adopted a _ Dart- 
mouth recommendation banning try-outs 
for athletes prior to college enrollment; 
appointed committees to study further 
the problems of too many football bowl 
games and television vs. gate receipts. 

@ @ College coaches overwhelmingly 
endorsed the two-platoon system. 


Citation’s Million 


In 1948 there was no question as to 
which was the outstanding race horse of 
the year. 

The honor clearly belonged to Cita- 
tion, the big, rich-colored bay of Ken- 
tucky’s fabulous Calumet Farm, who had 
swept the Derby, Preakness and Belmont 
Stakes to become one of racing’s rare 
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Wide World 
Comeback trail. This year could mean 
an all-time mark. (SEE: Citation’s) 


triple crown winners. So widespread was 
his fame that in October of that year, 
Citation virtually walked around the 
track at Pimlico to win the $10,000 Pim- 
lico Special. He had no competition. No 
other owner cared to spend time or 
money on a futile effort to oppose him. 
But in December, he injured a leg. 

Horse Sense. All last year, the big 
question among turf men was whether 
and when the great Citation would come 
back. His trainer, Calumet’s Jimmy 
Jones, a cautious man, thought at first it 
might be midsummer. But summer came 
and went and still Citation did not run. 
Last fall he was stabled at Pimlico in 
Baltimore for the fall meeting, but still 
Jones held off. “He'll tell me,” Jones 
said, “when he wants to race again.” 

Last week, as if Citation had hur- 
riedly made up his mind, the great horse 
suddenly ran again—at California’s 
Santa Anita park. In mud and rain he 
scored an easy victory over three also- 
rans. 

Schedule. “I’m not worrying so 
much now,” said Jones. “I think he’s 
going to be all right.” He wouldn’t say, 
however, when the horse would run next. 

But ahead was another season of big 
stakes, including the $100,000 added 
Santa Anita Handicap, Feb. 25. Already 
winner of $867,750, Citation needed only 
$132,250 to become the first horse to win 
$1 million. 


Short Mile 


In the first race around the %4-mile 
track at the Washington, D.C., Star’s 
third annual indoor meet, Washington 
College, of Maryland, won a mile sprint 
relay in a surprisingly fast 3:42.6. Sus- 
piciously, veteran meet director Dorsey 
Griffith checked his tape, found the track 
had been laid out 53 feet short, that all 
times thus would be unofficial. Said 
Griffith: “I thought everything that could 
happen to me already had happened.” 


Resources 





“Pm Just Wild...” 


The National Wildlife Federation, 
announcing a “National Wildlife Restora- 
tion Week” for Mar. 19-25, has a “nat- 
ural” for promotional purposes. 

During the week Americans will be 
asked to sing about the nation’s natural 
resources, said the Federation, adding 
that these tunes might do for a starter: 
Old Man River, Home on the Range, 
Trees and Red River Valley. 


Colorado Battle 


For 1,700 miles before it reaches the 
sea, the unpredictable Colorado river 
plunges through some of the nation’s 
most sparsely inhabited wildernesses, 
most fantastic scenery and greatest des- 
erts. It drains 1/12th of the U.S. Its wa- 
ters, amounting to a yearly average of 17 
million acre feet (enough to flood 17 
million acres a foot deep) are the life- 
blood of the sun-baked Southwest. 

In the long history of man’s use of 
the Colorado, the battles over its precious 
flow have been as savage as the river it- 
self. But this week, the most uncompro- 
mising fight yet—the World Series of 
all Colorado river disputes—is heading 
for a hoped-for showdown in Congress. 

This will be a life-and-death struggle 
on a bill sponsored by Arizona’s two sen- 
ators, Carl Hayden (D.) and Ernest W. 
McFarland (D.), to authorize construc- 
tion of more than $700,000,000 worth of 
dams, aqueducts and pumping stations 
(see map) to divert 1.2 million acre feet 
of Colorado water a year to south-central 
Arizona farm lands. The plan, known as 
the Central Arizona Project, also calls 
for carrying other water by aqueduct to 
the Tucson area. 

Front Line. Bitterly opposing the 
bill is California’s delegation in Con- 
gress. Between these two neighboring— 
but hardly neighborly—states, the Colo- 
rado flows for over 150 miles. 

Californians charge the project is 
an “engineering monstrosity” that eventu- 
ally would cost more than TVA and 
Hoover Dam together; that chief bene- 
ficiaries would be some 400 large Ari- 
zona landholders; that the project would 
irrigate 200,000 war-boom desert acres 
for crops already surplus in this coun- 
try; and that, finally, there isn’t enough 
water left in the Colorado to do it. If the 
project is approved, declares the em- 
battled state, the water for these Arizona 
crops must be taken at the expense of 
California people. 

Arizonans, indignantly disputing 
these allegations, retort that California, 
already getting the lion’s share of lower 
Colorado water, now wants to “hog” 
more; that the project would not rob 
Californians of drinking water; and that 
without the needed 1.2 million age feet 
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a year, half a million cultivated Arizona 
acres will go back to desert, banks and 
businesses will totter and 150,000 resi- 
dents will be adversely affected. 

Both states, desperately in need of 
Congressional support outside the West, 


have been quietly thankful for the recent. 


New York City and other Eastern water 
shortages, feeling that these have dra- 
matically awakened nationwide concern 
over water shortages generally. 

Propaganda. Each thus has been 
flooding Eastern Senators and Congress- 
men with its side of the water story. 

Californians accuse Arizona of rais- 
ing $178,000 for project publicity, add- 
ing darkly that “more than $57,000 was 
contributed by anonymous, or unidenti- 
fied persons.” Arizonans charge that Cali- 
fornia has been keeping a water lobby 
in Washington at a cost of $75,000 a year 
and that the lobby includes the services 
of the highest-priced Congressional pres- 
sureman in the business. 

So efficient is California’s Colorado 
River Association, adds Arizona, that 
scarcely a convention of any sort—labor, 
banking, business, veterans—can meet 
without somebody’s trying to push 
through a resolution supporting Califor- 
nia in the water dispute. 

Seven-Way Split. The basic docu- 
ment affecting the Colorado is the Colo- 
rado River Compact, drawn up at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex., in 1922. This allotted 15 
million acre feet of annual flow to seven 
states—half to the three “lower basin” 
states of Arizona, California and Nevada 
and half to the “upper basin” states of 
Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming. 

This was implemented in 1928, at 
California’s request, when Congress 
passed the Boulder Canyon Project Act 





authorizing construction of the Hoover 
Dam, to control Colorado river floods 
and to make electric power, and the All- 
American Canal to carry Colorado water 
to California’s rich Imperial Valley (see 
map). Built later was a 400-mile aque- 
duct to carry Colorado water to Los 
Angeles and other Southern California 
communities. 

As a condition for passage of the 
act, California agreed to limit its use of 
Colorado water to 4.4 million acre feet 
annually. The act also suggested that 
Arizona take 2.8 million feet. 

While California admits it is now 
using only 78% of its 4.4 million Colo- 
rado allotment, Arizona claims it has been 
allowed to take less than 600,000 feet of 
its share and that California, meanwhile, 
is attempting to get more. But California 
counters that if Arizona counted its en- 
tire use of water from the Gila river, an 
Arizona tributary of the Colorado, it 
would have its share. 

More People, More Need. As for 
its claim to more water, California, de- 
clares Rep. Clair Engle, one of the state’s 
most active leaders in the fight, must pre- 
pare for a population that is growing by 
350,000 people a year. It already has 
commitments, in projects now under way 
or in prospect, for 800,000 more acre 
feet of the Colorado than the 4.4 million 
limitation. 

It contends it is entitled to an extra 
million feet (over the 4.4 million limit) 
under the Santa Fe pact, as well as to half 
the surplus water the river sometimes 
carries. But Arizona protests that, far 
from being entitled to more water, Cali- 
fornia should be charged with a share of 
evaporation losses and other deductibles 
out of its 4.4 million figure. 

California has blocked a Central 
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Arizona project. Broken lines show proposed aqueducts. (SEE: Colorado Battle) 
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SX-48. She’s heat resistant. (SEE: Milk 
for the South) 


Arizona bill by veteran Rep. John R. 
Murdock, but the shrewdly maneuvered 
Senate bill is expected to reach the floor 
this session. It carries an amendment for 
Supreme Court determination of rights to 
the water. If it should pass and be signed 
by the President, Southern California sees 
a decline setting in for itself. If it fails, 
Arizona sees a threat of ruin and devas- 
tation ahead. 

Last Chance? “The Arizona dele; 
gation merely asks that Congress now 
do for Arizona what it did for California 
20 years ago,” declares Murdock. 

If Congress is going to help, Ari- 
zona wants the help soon. The desert 
won't wait long to reclaim waterless land. 
And California’s growing population will 
mean more anti-project representation 
for that state in the House after the 1950 
census. 


Water Probe 


While Arizona and California quar- 
reled over water rights (see above), 
President Truman last fortnight ap- 
pointed a seven-man, temporary Water 
Resources Policy Commission to study 
all U.S. water shortages and resources. 


Milk for the South 


Born last month at the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s dairy experiment 
station at Beltsville, Md., were the first 
members of the second generation of a 
new type of U.S. dairy cattle. 

The arrivals were two crossbred 
heifer calves, named SX-47 and SX-48, 
which are one-quarter Jersey and three- 
quarters Red Sindhi—a milking strain of 
Indian Brahman cattle. Goal of the De- 
partment’s long-term experiment is de- 
velopment for the South of a cow with 
the Sindhi’s heat-resistant and the Jer- 
sey’s milk-producing qualities. High pro- 
ducing, heat-resisting beef cattle already 
have been bred in similar experiments. 

The new calves will be shipped to 
Jeanerette, La., where Bureau of Dairy 
Industry experts will use them in a con- 
tinuing test to determine just what pro- 
portions of Sindhi and Jersey will make 
the ideal combination. 
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Radio-TV 





Beer or Temperance? 


Has a radio station—specifically, in 
a case that arose last week, WHAS, 
Louisville—the right to accept beer and 
wine advertising and then refuse paid 
advertising from a temperance society? 

No, contended the Temperance 
League of America. In a complaint filed 
with the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, the League asserted such dis- 
crimination is (1) not in the public in- 
terest and (2) particularly unfair in Ken- 
tucky, where 90 of the 120 counties have 
banned the sale of beer. 

The station argued that the sale of 
beer is still legal in many counties; that 
a majority of its listeners live in these 
areas and that the state has not banned 
the advertising of beer. FCC will decide 
whether or not to cancel the station’s 
license by Mar. 1. 


Town Meeting—50% Off 


In nearly 15 years of broadcasting, 
only five persons have had to be thrown 
out of the audience on America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air (ABC Tuesday, 9:00- 
9:30 p.m. EST). In two cases it was when 
somebody shouted “Liar!” That is one 
word moderator George V. Denny Jr. 
does not permit. 

To the radio editors of the U.S., 
voting last week in the annual survey 
conducted by the trade magazine, Bill- 
board, Town Meeting was the top educa- 
tional program on radio. Unmentioned, 
but obvious, were some of the reasons. 
Unlike run-of-the-mine radio forums, it is 
neither dull nor superficial. 

To keep further away from these 
twin evils, fatal to any network forum, 
Town Meeting last week cut its hour-long 
program to 30 minutes, streamlined its 
format, but kept the same amount of time 
for questions from the audience. 

Folding Footlights. Denny, who 
began his career in New York as an actor 
in plays that folded under bad reviews, 
got out from under the critics by joining 
an organization that believed in talking 
things over. It was New York’s Town 
Hall, founded in 1894 as the League for 
Political Education. Here he would nor- 
mally be concerned with the institution’s 
adult education program, chiefly lectures 
and concerts. 

But Denny had a bigger idea. Why 
not revive, via radio, the New England 
town meeting, with crier’s bell and all 
that was a part of the New England 
landscape 300 years ago? Here, obvious- 


ly, was democracy in action. NBC 
listened, decided to try it. 
Success was instantaneous. Forty- 


eight hours after the first broadcast, al- 
most 3,000 letters poured in. From that 
first program, May 30, 1935, to the pres- 
ent, Denny has stuck to his original 





Wide World 
Denny. Please don’t call the man a liar. 
(SEE: Town Meeting—50% Off) 


formula: presenting outstanding per- 
sonalities, letting them express divergent 
views, and then giving the audience a 
chance to question the speakers. 

Around the World. Estimates of 
the audience of Town Meeting programs, 
now carried over 265 stations of the 
American Broadcasting Co., vary from 5 
million to 10 million people weekly. On 
Town Meeting’s world tour last summer 
this may have been doubled. 

On the world tour, in London, Denny 
discovered how afraid a state-controlled 
radio is of the uncontrolled question 
period. Says Denny: “We wanted to de- 
bate socialized medicine. The British 
wanted us to talk about ‘America’s Con- 
tribution to European Culture.’ We com- 
promised on ‘Does the Socialist State 
Tend to Destroy Individual Initiative?’ ” 
The program was duly taped, but BBC 
never put it on the air. It was in this re- 
cording that Robert Byfield, representing 
the U.S. in the debate, scored this hay- 
maker: “You fellows have the soap boxes, 
and we have the soap.” 

Cairo, Egypt, where Denny had been 
warned in advance that free speech might 
be dangerous, presented the Town Meet- 
ing ensemble with a tremendous recep- 
tion. “They rolled out five red carpets, 
color and black-and-white newsreels. . . . 
We met the Prime Minister . . . and we 
had a ride on the Nile by moonlight. . . . 
At the Mena House, at the foot of the 
Pyramids, we found 60 camels waiting 
to take us for a ride.” 

Campaign Plan. For years Denny 
has been trying to sell U.S. networks on 
the idea that no time should be sold to 
any political candidate, including the 
President, except on the basis of debate. 

“That’s all you have to do—just take 
the system devised by Lincoln and Doug- 
las and make it the rule for all radio. 
Then you'd have speeches worth listening 
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to and voters would, for once, be able 
to measure one candidate against an- 
other. Think, if only we had been able to 
pit Roosevelt against Hoover, John L. 
Lewis against Senator Taft.” 


Quizmaster Marx 


What Groucho Marx needs with four 
writers is one of the mysteries of radio. 
In You Bet Your Life (CBS, Wed., 9-9:30 
p.m. EST) Marx picks his quiz-showchar- 
acters out of the audience, then subjects 
them to a fire of ad-lib, so fast and so 
funny that it captured last fortnight a 
brand new sponsor (De Soto-Plymouth). 

At a time when the self-made wit has 
all but disappeared from radio, leaving 
mere gag-writers’ puppets behind, the un- 
predictable Groucho stands almost alone. 
He lures his victims to the stage on the 
theory they are competing for cash 
prizes. Actually, to the rest of the audi- 
ence, the competitors have merely become 
targets for Marx’s pranks and comic 
psycho-analysis. 

Money, Too. The six contestants, 
formed into three couples, choose the 
subjects on which they will be quizzed. 
They can then bet any or all of a $20 
credit allowance given them that they will 
come up with correct answer. If they 
miss, the amount of the bet is subtracted 
from the balance on hand; if they win, 
each correct answer pays even money, 
with a total possible win of $320. The 
couple finishing with the highest amount 
is also given a crack at the grand prize 
of $1,000. 

To this novel variation of the 
standard quiz-show format, Marx adds 
what most “give-away” programs lack; 
a really funny running commentary. It 
leaves many a contestant red-faced, won- 
dering just what joke is on whom. 
Groucho himself has a simple explana- 
tion. Says he: “I talk too much.” 





Groucho Marx. Why not cut loose from 


the gag-writers? (SEE: Quizmaster) 
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DR. CALDWELL 


Feel right overnight__Take Dr. Caldwell’s and relieve 
both the sluggishness and stomach upset. Famous 
over 50 years. Even fussy children love it. At all 


drug counters. 


CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief ! 


Ever notice? Constipation often up- 
sets both your bowel action and your 
stomach. It not only makes you slug- 
gish, logy, depressed . . . Your stom- 
ach feels sour, gassy, and upset, too. 
To ease both discomforts you need 
the double-action relief of Dr. Cald- 
well’s Senna Laxative. 
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1 Dr. Caldwell’s relieves constipation 


thoroughly, pleasantly without 
griping. Contains gentle laxative 
Senna, medically approved even for 
children. 


Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach feel- 
ing. 


Pleasant Gentle Thorough 
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with a new RADIOEAR Hearing Aid 
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PRAISES 


ORA 


DENTURE CLEANSER! 


“ORA does a perfect job of removing 
stains from my plate, and my mouth 
feels so clean and refreshed.” Ray- 
mond Green, Newburgh, N. Y. 


NEVER BRUSH FALSE TEETH! 


Brushing can ruin dentures. Clean 
yours with ORA, made especially for 
this purpose. o~ quick. Simply 
leave denture in solution for 15 min- 
utes or overnight. Denture comes out 
sparkling clean. ORA is pure: Guar- 
anteed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. All druggists. 


A product of McKesson & Robbins, Inc. 





You can win Big National Contests 
with our coaching methods developed 
over a period of 18 years. Send today 
for your FREE “Shepherd’s Confidential 
Contest Bulletin,” with winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL « 2035 Chestnut st. Deo. 
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Genuine Beautiful Rockdale 


muments, Markers. Satis- 
faction or MONEY BACK. EASY 
Freight paid. Write for our erms 


Catalog and compare prices. 
ROCKDALE MONUMENT CO. 
JOLIET , ILLINOIS 


MANY DOCTORS REPORT 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


PROMPTLY RELIEVED! itching and discom- 
fort of Eczema, Psoriasis, Rash, also chafing and 
Capping soothed and comforted with scientifically 
medicated Cuticura Soap and Ointment. Try! Buy 
Cuticura at your druggist today. 


CUTICURA Sintment 


—— 


Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oe right to the seat of the trouble to 

elp loosen and expel germ laden phlegm 
and aid nature to soothe and heal raw, 
tender, inflamed bronchial mucous mem- 
branes. Tell your — to sell you a bot- 
tle of Creomulsion with the understanding 
you must like the way it quickly allays the 
cough or you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


for Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Acme 


Arnold Toynbee. Cold war preferred. 


A shooting war is not inevitable 
within the next 50 years. The aims of the 
two principal parties in the cold war, 
Russia and the Western Powers, are bet- 
ter served by a cold war.—Prof. Arnold 
Toynbee, author of A Study of History. 


As monopolies, agriculture and 
labor, in collusion with politics, tower far 
above business.—Robert R. Young, rail- 
way magnate. 


It is somewhat humiliating that the 
Mother Country should have to take its 
lead from her children overseas in the 
matter of the defeat of Labour Govern- 
ments in New Zealand and Australia.— 
J. R. S. Burman, London. 


It will be five years at least before 
the country has anything like the number 
of large private, semi-private and public 
structures that its present needs call for. 
—N. R. Patterson, president, American 
Institute of Steel Construction. 


As a Republican I am not at all 
worried by the Senatorial election—un- 
less the Democrats can do better than 
they have done so far with . . . a candi- 
date.—Charles -Taft, brother of Sen. 
Robert A. Taft. 


At the end of the war, the Army 
was supposed to have 26,000 tanks. Nine 
thousand of them seem to have vanished 
into thin air; no one has a record of 
them.—Mrs. W. C. Ahlgren, Citizens 
Committee on the Hoover Report. 


I’ve just returned from a visit to 
Dallas . . . and the anaemic mesquite 
trees, with their scant, puny leaves, about 
the only ones indigenous to the white 


chalky soil on which the city is built, 
suggested to me a fat old hen with most 
of her feathers plucked.—S. T. Stockard, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


I would not have all these people as 
friends if I allied myself with one politi- 
cal party—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. 


We believe in going to Washington, 
not to ask for something, but to tell hard- 
pressed Congressmen, “We don’t want 
you to give us anything.”—Gov. Alfred 
E. Driscoll (R.-N.J.). 


We mustn’t let ourselves become 
the victims of the delusion that all we 
have to do is to vote the older people 
more money. We must learn to use the 
knowledge and skills of the older citizens. 
The Social Security retirement age 
should be raised beyond 65.—Bernard 


Baruch, industrialist. 


Dresses either made or fitted on 
today’s standard dress forms are no more 
than sacks that are adding 20 years to 
plenty of women’s ages.—Charles James, 
American fashion designer. 


Fashion today is in a muddle... . 
But in the year 2000 the female silhouette 
may well be flat-bosomed, short and 
shapeless. Some women may even wear 
Homburg hats.—James Laver, London 
fashion historian. 


I live in an area which is entirely 
denuded of men at 9 a.m. That is, all 
but me. My front door rings and there is 
a woman saying: “Mr. Hazam, my re- 
frigerator won't work.” It is perfectly 
clear that being a man I should know 
how to fix it—Lou Hazam, NBC radio 
script writer, Silver Spring, Md. 


I still swim au naturel whenever I 
can find a lonely beach. It’s the only 
way to swim when you have around you 
only sea and sand and sunlight.—Mary 
Garden, former opera star. 


Wide World 
Mary Garden. Only sea, sand and sun. 
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Cinderella’s mice. No kin to Mickey 


Disney’s Magic Pumpkin 

The best news of the New Year in 
the animated cartoon world is that Walt 
Disney is back in something very like his 
old stride with Cinderella (Disney- 
RKO) his latest feature-length produc- 
tion. 

One basic criticism must be made of 
Cinderella. In style and content it is vir- 
tually a twin sister to Snow White, with 
the same sort of action, the same sort of 
heroine (Cinderella is a blonde slavey 
whereas Snow White was a brunette 
slavey), and the same sort of villainess 
(Cinderella’s stepmother is a slightly 
more civilized version of the wicked witch 
who plagued Snow White). The new 
Prince Charming is every bit as simper- 
ing and sloppily drawn as the old one. 

However, people who have been dis- 
tressed by Disney’s recent preoccupation 
with “live action” will be happy to find 
him back in the field where he belongs. 

The film abounds in charming little 
animals. A pair of bluebirds, venturing 
out in wintery weather, fly about in ga- 
loshes and overcoats. The heroine’s best 
friends are the mice who ultimately carry 
her pumpkin coach to the ball. 

Disney has given these mice the same 
importance that the dwarfs had in Snow 
White, and they are irresistible creations. 
They look nothing like the celebrated 
Mickey, but are a raffish and almost de- 
generate looking crew. Their squeaky 
voices are at first unintelligible, but as 
the film goes on their every ridiculous 
utterance becomes clear. 

A cat named Lucifer is their chief 
antagonist, and this animal is surely the 
most elegant villain in movie history. 
Lucifer running his claws through a bowl 
of cream is the very model of cruel dis- 
dain. To keep the plot boiling, Disney 
has invented a number of brilliantly melo- 
dramatic sequences, the best being one 
wherein the mice are forced to all sorts 
of wild stratagems to free the impris- 
oned Cinderella in time for her to make 
her claim to the famous lost glass slipper. 
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SAVE THE EASY, 
AUTOMATIC WAY 


WITH U. S. 
SAVINGS BONDS 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. P A-501,1257 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, tll. 


How Constipated 
People Can Be 
Kind to Themselves 


Thousands of people who suffer from chronic 
constipation have found an amazingly eas 
way to be kind to themselves. They don’t 
whip their systems with harsh, painful cathar- 
tics. Instead, they turn to Nature’s Remedy. 
For Nature’s Remedy, WN tablets, is composed 
entirely of natural, vegetable laxatives—so 
gentle, most people take them at night be- 
cause their sleep is not disturbed, yet regu- 
larity is accompli the next morning. 

Try WM at our expense. 25 tablets 25c. Bu 
a box at any drug store and try it. If you = 
not completely satisfied, return the box and 
unused tablets to us. We will refund your 
money plus postage. 

PLAIN OR CANDY COATED 


"academe 





Get Well 


QUICKER 


From Your 


FOLEY’S tné.ss 
OOTHACHE ? 


Cough Compound 
Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 


a - 

Cee: 

I 

is or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
N a Use Dent's Dental Poultice for poin or sore- 


“Since 1888" °** i” Gums OF teeth, At oll drug stores. 


DENT’S °° 





a 
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athfinder 


You can always be sure that 
PATHFINDER will keep you well in- 
formed on everything of importance. 


But—besides sifting out, di- 
gesting and accurately interpreting 
all of the important news—PATH- 
FINDER points out the unusual facts 
that are so often hidden in the 
background of every news story. 

In addition, PATHFINDER has 
complete departments filled with in- 
teresting and useful information on 
business, books, science, education, 
health, sports, movies, radio and tele- 
vision, Also, you'll enjoy the cartoons 
and humor in each issue. 

Join the 1,200,000 American 
families who already depend on 
PATHFINDER to keep posted. Fill in 
the convenient coupon below and 
mail it today! 





















Please send PATHFINDER 


oe 








Name. 

Addres: 

Post Office. State 

1 year $2.50 [] 2 years $4 [7] 


3 years for ONLY $5 [| 


(Add $1 a year for Canadian and 
foreign postage) 


0 $.-—__ Enclosed at Pathfinder's Risk 
CI Ul Pay when billed. 


MAIL TODAY TO 


PATHFINDER — DEPT. 125 
PATHFINDER BLDG., 1323 M ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Loyalist in Exile 


Before the Spanish Civil War, Julio 
Alvarez del Vayo was Spain’s Ambassa- 
dor to Mexico; later he became Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in the Loyalist gov- 
ernment. When the war was over and the 
Loyalists had lost, del Vayo went into 
exile, winding up in New York as an edi- 
tor of the liberal weekly magazine, The 
Nation, 

Last week, under the title The Last 
Optimist (Viking, New York: $4), del 
Vayo published his memoirs. They ex- 
plain, among other things, the author’s 
own political views, including some devi- 
ations from the Moscow party line which 
del Vayo says are enough to prove he is 
not a Communist. 

Most interesting, however, is what 
del Vayo claims is the true story of the 
Spanish gold reserves, hustled out of the 
country by Loyalist leaders during the 
siege of Madrid. Part of the money went 
to France, and del Vayo does not say 
what has happened to it since. 

“More than half’—because New 
York and London banks had “declared 
war on the Spanish Republic”’—was 
shipped quietly to Moscow. Del Vayo 
seems to think that if Franco is over- 
thrown and a people’s government re- 
established in Spain, the treasure will be 


returned. 





Do Men Progress? 
Throughout the 19th century and the 


| earlier years of the 20th the notion of 
| progress was accepted by most Euro- 


peans and Americans as axiomatic. It 


| has been rudely shaken by the wars and 
| other catastrophic horrors of our epoch, 
| and by the frightening potentialities of 


later scientific discoveries. The weaken- 
ing of the illusion is no doubt in some 
part responsible for the spiritual inse- 
curity of contemporary man. 

This being so, it is of some comfort 
to be reminded of how relatively recent 
is the whole concept of progress, and 
that the world managed to get on without 
it for a great many centuries. The Idea 
of Progress (University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles: $6) is 
an enlargement by George H. Hilde- 
brand of a collection of philosophic read- 
ings on the subject originally prepared 
by Frederick J. Teggart. The interest 


| lies in its exposition of various doctrines 
| of historical evolution that preceded the 
| gospel of inevitable progress as _pro- 


pounded by the optimists of the 18th cen- 
tury. 

Decline and Fall. For a long time 
history was interpreted according to a 
theory almost opposite to the idea of 
progress: it was envisaged as a decline 
from some Golden Age, or state of ap- 
proximate perfection. This in turn gave 





Del Vayo. What happened to the Span- 


ish gold? (SEE: Loyalist in Exile) 
way to the theory of a cyclical move- 
ment of advance and regression, exempli- 
fied among recent historians by Spengler 
and Toynbee. Another long cherished 
theory was the concept of history as the 
working of Providence in human affairs. 

What is not yet clear is whether 
philosophic thought will revert to one of 
these older theories, or whether future 
concepts of human destiny will be shaped, 
as the late J. B. Bury believed, by some 
new cosmic vision not yet revealed. 


No Air for George 


No one perhaps has done as much as 
the British writer who calls himself 
George Orwell to persuade former fellow 
travelers that their ways lie in some di- 
rection other than the Stalinist party line. 
Orwell’s peculiar power in this respect 
derives partly from his prophetic skill 
in epitomizing the further horrors of ma- 
chine-age culture, but also in a kind of 
incorruptible radicalism. 

He remains to the left of all the 
Leftist parties, cherishing the dream 
that he knows is vain, an unreconstructed 
Utopian who understands as well as any- 
body that Utopia means “no place.” 

Happy Family. The novel called 
Coming Up for Air (Harcourt, Brace; 
New York: $3), first published in the 
U.S. last week, represents an earlier 
phase of his awakening. It was written 
after his return from Spain, where he 
fought in a Trotskyist unit with the Loy- 
alists and was badly wounded. There is, 
however, nothing about that in this novel, 
which concerns a fat and middle-aged 
insurance solicitor, George Bowling, who 
lives with his stupid, petulant wife and 
a pair of burdensome children in a re- 
pulsively modern suburb of London. 

Bowling is a somewhat coarse, sens- 
ual, but on the whole rather decent and 
well-meaning fellow. His life, as it is 
unfolded in his reveries, becomes Or- 
well’s mirror for the British social his- 
tory of the 20th century. Bowling is sensi- 
tive enough to feel in the gaudy and brit- 
tle civilization that surrounds him “the 
sullen presage of decay.” The son of a 


PATHFINDER 
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village grain merchant, Bowling was a 
grocer’s assistant when England went to 
war in 1914. Soon after the war he mar- 
ries the daughter of a.retired minor offi- 
cial of the Indian civil service. Socially, 
then, he has come up a cut or so in the 
world; but he knows that his new world 
has fewer satisfactions than the simpler 
and humbler world 6f his childhood. 

It is while he is full of such thoughts 
that George Bowling suddenly decides 
how to spend the £17 he won on a horse 
race. He will take a respite from the 
20th century and from its “everlasting 
din of buses, bombs, radios and tele- 
phone bells” by revisiting his native vil- 
lage of Lower Binfield. It will be a way 
of coming up for air, like “one of the 
big sea turtles when they come paddling 
up to the surface and stick their noses out 
and fill their lungs with a great gulp be- 
fore they sink down again with the sea- 
weed and the octopuses.” To conceal his 
purpose from his parsimonious wife, 
Bowling invents a business trip to Bir- 
mingham. 

The Old Home Town. But of 
course George Bowling finds Lower Bin- 
field transformed out of all recognition, 
overgrown into a small city with a bomb 
factory, a military airfield and endless 
new housing developments. The home of 
his parents has become an artificially 
quaint tea shoppe; the village pub has 
become a smart tourist hotel; Binfield 
House is a private lunatic asylum. The 
rustic pool where he had hoped to re- 
capture the joy of fishing has been 
drained and converted into a refuse dump. 

The 20th century has come to Lower 
Binfield, and has carpeted it, like all the 
rest of the world, with a litter of paper 
bags and fag butts. And to remind 
George Bowling even more forcibly of the 
date and of what was coming, a Royal 
Air Force plane accidentally drops one of 
its bombs on the place. 

With his lungs still full of the debris, 
George Bowling, his winnings spent, re- 
turns to his suburban household to brave 
out the nagging fury of a wife who has 
just discovered that he has not been in 
Birmingham at all. 





George Orwell. In Lower Binfield, a 
smell of decay. (SEE: No Air for George) 
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Patent Office. 


| 102-A Victor Building 












TOURS LEAVE CHICAGO 5 P.M.(cst) 
Sunday, February 1 9th, March 5th, 
March 19th, April 2nd, & April 16th 


Monday: See Congress in action— 
Luncheon with Agriculture Depart- 
ment officials. Visit to famous experi- 
mental farm at Beltsville, Md. 


Tuesday: Tour of historic Washing- 
ton area, White House, Mellon Gal- 
lery, the Pentagon. Lunch at George 
Washington’s Old Club. Arlington, 
old Alexandria, beautiful Mount 
Vetnon. 


Wednesday: Visit to Annapolis, 
through Maryland tobacco country— 
the Naval Academy—St. John’s Col- 
lege. Afternoon flight to Colonial 
Williamsburg via Capital Airlines. 


Thursday: Tour of restored 
Williamsburg’s Governor's Palace, 
Public Gaol, Raleigh Tavern, Powder 
Magazine, etc. Return flight to 
Chicago arriving in early evening. 


INVENTORS 


useasiomaensquings the development of inventions. 
Our firm is registered to practice before the U. 

Write for further particulars as — 
tent protection and procedure and “Invention 


ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 


Registered Patent Attorneys 


Washington 1, D. C. 





4 Interest-Packed Days 
in the Nation’s Capital 
~ with side trips to historic 
Williamsburg, Annapolis, 
Alexandria. 


Washington, D.C. 


Total cost from 
Chicago includes all 
meals, hotels, sight- > 
seeing, tips and 
transportation. 





MAIL COUPON TODAY: Get your reservation in early! 


Ean erebeimemineecmenaneme aaa 


Farmers’ Capital Tours, P 
Capital Airlines, National Airport, 
Washington 1, D.C, 


Please send me full reservation information 


for youths) ings bie All-Expense Tour. 
Date of Tour 


Name...........:. 


Street or R. F. D 


Post Office... 
EACH TOUR IS LIMITED TO 100 PERSONS 








HOW IT POPS 


—CRISP TENDER 


Boy! 














AT GROCERS 
EVERY WHERE 


UN” DOILIES 
CENTERPIECES 
TABLECLOTHS 


Lily’s new CROCHET County Fair 
Design Book—16 pages of direc- 
tions and illustrations of original, 
colorful flower doilies, bedspreads, 
tablecloths, luncheon sets, buffet 
scarves—your recipe for Blue Rib- 
bon Crochet designs that will win 
your approval for beauty and use- 
fulness and win compliments from 
family and friends. 


NAME 





LILY MILLS COMPANY 
Dept. 7, Shelby, North Carolina 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ in coin for which please 


send me your latest book of original crochet designs No. 51— 
CROCHET County Fair. 





START YOUR CROCHET FOR THE 
NATIONWIDE CROCHET CONTEST 


NOW — Send 10 cents in coin today 
for your copy of Lily's design-packed 
CROCHET County Fair Book No. 51. 


3 


ADDRESS 


ZONE STATE 
THIS OFFER GOOD ONLY IN U.5. A. 
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New Way To 
Hear... 

A “Miracle of 
Modern 

Electronics” 


—~ (> 





Free Book! 
Like thousands of deaf 
people you may realize 
your fondest dreams by \ 
reading this valuable lit- 
tle book. For it reveals how to 
hear clearly again WITHOUT A 
BUTTON SHOWING IN THE 
EAR —thanks to an utterly trans- 
parent, almost invisible device. 

Get your copy of this remark- 
able book now. No cost, no obli- 
gation. Learn what amazing things 
modern electronics is doing for 
people like you today. Mail cou- 
pon now. You'll be everlastingly 
glad that you did. 


— 


WASTE 








Symphonette 
ONE-UNIT HEARING AID 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. SOP-1 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


Mail NOW! For Free Book 


' 1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 

Please send me without cost or obliga- | 
I tion, your FREE book on OVERCOMING 
1 DEAFNESS thru Modern Electronics. | 
l 
| 










Gets You There QUICK 


at Amazing Low Cost! 


© To Work 
® To School 

© To Market 

© Make Deliveries 
e Pleasure Spins 


Spare your car—save bus or 
street-car fare—get to work, 
school or market in a jiffy, the 






MILES 
79% 
low-cost Cushman way! Ride GALLON 


anywhere, comfortably, safely—at a tetal operating 
cost of less than %c a mile! Cheaper than shoe leather! 
No parking worry. Rep! 8s the second family car. 
Standard model carries extra passenger—delivery models 
carry 200-Ib. . Powered the famous long-life Cush- 
man engine. Nation’s favorite scooter over 15 years. 
Thousands in use. See the outstanding new 1950 models! 
FREE See your Cushman dealer 
for demonstration. Or, rush 
card for free folder pune Pate details. 
Address Dept. R-1 


(USHMAN MOTOR WORKS Inc. 
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Quips 

A liberal is a voter who wants the 
conservative to pay his pension.—Dallas 
Morning News. 

on * . 

Taking a backhanded crack at Jim- 
my Byrnes for letting him down, Mr. Tru- 
man says he knows how Caesar felt. The 
American who begins to feel like Caesar 
had better lie down until it passes.— 
Buffalo Evening News. 

* . - 

The Arkansas constitution won’t let 
state officials buy a multigraph for office 
use. Wonder what'd happen if the United 
States Constitution prevented Federal 
agencies from using the mimeograph?— 
Arkansas Gazette. 

. e e 

Washington notes a marked coolness 
between All-Out Harry and Illinois’ Paul 
Douglas, a liberal who nevertheless ob- 
serves the old billiards rule: one foot on 
the ground at all times.—Hartford Cour- 
ant. 


Sure Thing 


Whatever else happens in 1950, 
It’s a cinch those Fair Dealers will not 
turn thrifty! 
—Avery Giles 


a o o 
The Republicans may not have un- 
covered any Presidential timber, but 


they’ve certainly made enough trips to 
the woodshed. 
a a ” 
When Democratic Chairman Boyle 
said the people were behind President 
Truman on higher taxes he failed to state 


how far behind. 








Stamaty for Pathfinder 
“Our family doesn’t have to fight for the 
one reading chair.” 


The word “tax,” the dictionary says, 
is taken from the Latin “taxare,” mean- 
ing “to touch sharply.” Any comment? 

J * - 

It is not alone the city life of the 
Germans that the allied nations must 
watch, but their Ruhral conduct as well. 


De-Fun-Itions 


Forgery: Writing a wring. 
Spendthrift: Dough-nut. 
Dixiecrat: Fugitive from a mule 
team. 
Airplane ticket: Fly paper. 
° ° o 
Judging from those personal income 
questions the census-takers will ask, 
they'll be known as counter-spies. 
o + * 
Today’s Want Ad: Will trade Santa 
Claus outfit for Easter Bunny ditto. 
a. oe _ 
The Taft Act fight has been going on 
so long, most of us have forgotten what 


round this is. 
es - 


If the excise taxes are repealed, at 
least nobody can accuse the Government 
of living a life on luxury. 


Kaufman for Pathfinder 
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Beautiful beaches on the “rock bound” coast. 


The cog railroad up Mount 
Washington, New Hampshire. 


There are hundreds of boys’ 
and girls’ summer camps. { 


in 


Paul Revere’s statue stands before 
Old North Church in Boston where 
you'll find many historic sights. 


/n New En land, you'll find everything for a wonderful 
g y y g 

vacation ... mountains to climb, trails to ride, ocean for 

bathing, streams for fishing, lakes for boating, historic places 


Casting off shore at Martha’s Vineyard. 
to see. 


Peaceful scenes like this everywhere in New England. : 
, es gene esa eg Hotels, tourist homes, and camps offer comfortable 


places to stay for a long or short visit. You'll eat lobster, 
Boston baked beans and brown bread, and lots of other good 
things. It’s a twelve-month vacationland ... there’s always 
something to do, something to see. 


We'll be glad to send full information on what to see— 
where to stay—and how to go. This is a free service to 
Pathfinder readers. 


st 


AN YOUR TRIP 
Send information on [] Things to see [[] Places to stay [J Fishing 
() Children’s camps () Transportation 
Name 
Street 
City 





“SMOKE MY CIGARETTE — 
MILDER CHESTERFIELD” 


Ping Grerly 


See Bing in his latest Picture 


“RIDING HIGH ” P 
A Frank Capra Production - Released through 


She vile ematanbast 


> CHESTERFIELD 


The Best Cigarette for You to Smoke 


‘ : = fin z eden we oe wi 
Copyright 1950, Licoarr & Mvzas Tosscco Co. Hear The Great New BING CROSBY SHOW Every Wed. over the entire CBS sire ae 30 P. M. E.S.T. 





